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LITERATURE. 


The Life and Letters of Thomas Lrummond. 
By R. Barry O’Brien. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 


Tuomas Drummonp, the inventor of the lime- 
light and the famous under-secretary for 
Ireland in the second administration of Lord 
Melbourne, was born in 1797 and died in 
1840. His father, ‘‘the last laird of Com- 
rie,” died in 1800, leaving his wife, with her 
three sons and a daughter, to fight the battle 
of life on an annual income of about £120. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Drummond did not despair ; 
but with that indomitable courage, so char- 
acteristic of Scotch parents, bent all her 
energies towards securing a liberal education 
for her children. In due time she met with 
her reward. Passing from school, where he 
had manifested a decided predilection for 
mathematical studies, Thomas Drummond 
obtained a cadetship at Woolwich, and at the 
age of eighteen entered the Royal Engineers. 
But the monotonous drudgery of a life in 
barracks proving uncongenial to him, he was 
on the point of quitting the army for the 
bar when circumstances brought him into con- 
tact with Col. Colby, then engaged on the 
Ordnance Survey, who invited him to take 
part in that work. Drummond gladly 
accepted the invitation, and for the next ten 
years laboured with such assiduity in the ser- 
vice as seriously to impair his health. It 
was while engaged with Colby in Kent, in 
the autumn of 1823, that Drummond, feeling 
the insufficiency of the ordinary Argand lamp 
for the purposes of the survey, especially 
when the atmosphere was at all misty, set 
about making certain experiments which 
eventually resulted in the invention of the 
Drummond, or, as it is more usually called, 
the lime-light. Many years were required to 
bring the light to a state of perfection, but 
such as it was it was of inestimable service 
during the survey of Ireland. Curiously 
enough it was by means of his invention that 
Drummond received his introduction into 
political life. Dining one day with a friend, 
he happened to meet Lord Brougham, who 
expressed a desire to see the light. Accord- 
ingly the apparatus was placed in an adjoin- 
ing green-house and the lamp directed to the 
drawing-room where the company were 
assembled. 

“There were,” wrote Drummond, giving an 
account of the scene to his mother, ‘‘ only 
eight persons present, all intimate friends of 
Brougham’s, so that the conversation, at and 
after dinner about men and things, more 
especially the Reform question, was most enter- 
taining and interesting. The Chancellor was 
m great spirits and talked the whole time. 
After returning to the drawing-room I dis- 





played thelight, at which they expressed great 
admiration, though the Chancellor seemed 
greatly afraid of his eyes, and could hardly be 
persuaded to look at it. Ispied him, however, 
peeping at a corner, and immediately turned 
the reflector full upon him, but he fled 
instanter.” 


The acquaintance thus formed soon ripened 
into friendship; and it was at Brougham’s 
suggestion that Drummond was appointed 
chairman of the Boundary Commission, in con- 
nexion with the parliamentary reform scheme 
of 1832. In 1833 he accepted the post of 
private secretary to Lord Althorpe, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the Grey ministry ; 
and in June, 1835, he became Under-Secretary 
for Ireland. Other posts were suggested for 
him; but his ‘ partiality for Ireland,” as his 
mother put it, prevailed, and in July he set 
out for the scene of his labours. Certainly, 
whatever his motives were in accepting the 
post, no man was ever better qualified for it 
by a more thorough knowledge of the Irish 
people, by a keener appreciation of their good 
qualities, by a profounder sympathy for their 
misfortunes, and by a more comprehensive 
knowledge of the causes which lay at the root 
of those misfortunes, than was Drummond. In 
this respect his Jabours on the Ordnance 
Survey were of inestimable service to him. 

It was a pitiable spectacle that met his gaze 
when he landed. Every day the movement 
for the repeal of the Union was taking a 
stronger hold on the people. Catholic eman- 
cipation tardily and grudgingly granted had 
only served to enrage the Orange party with- 
out satisfying the Catholics. Church divided 
against church; race against race; Orange- 
men against Ribbonmen; rack-rents and 
evictions on the one hand, outrages and 
murders on the other; everywhere nothing 
but a seething mass of discontent—it might 
well have seemed a hopeless task to establish 
a strong and impartial government, dependent 
upon no party or clique and capable of meting 
out justice to Orangeman and Ribbonman 
alike. Yet it was to accomplish this task 
that Drummond resolutely set himself. For 
a little more than four years only he was 
virtually ruler of Ireland; and it must be 
confessed that there are few pages in Irish 
history either more agreeable to the general 
reader or more instructive to the student of 
Irish politics than is the history of Drum- 
mond’s brief but beneficent rule. The apostle 
of a new policy, he had no sooner landed than 
he was assailed by all the forces of the old 
régime. Flattery, raillery, abuse, were heaped 
upon him ia turn; but, conscious of the recti- 
tude of his purpose and strong in the strength 
which comes of knowledge, he calmly pro- 
ceeded on his way. Hitherto the Ascendancy 
had been accustomed to regard the forces of 
the crown rather as an instrument for en- 
forcing the payment of tithes and rent than 
as the guardian of the commonweal. When, 
therefore, the Under-Secretary declared in 
unmistakeable language that such was not the 
case—that the executive was not responsible 
for the enforcement of personal claims, just or 
unjust, but only for the preservation of the 
public peace—they could hardly believe their 
ears. Even Drummond’s own friends and 
colleagues were sometimes astonished and 
perplexed at the firmness and consistency 
with which he adhered to the doctrine he 





had laid down on this point. But, in truth, 
what with Orange rowdyism, Ribbonism, 
and faction fights, the police—even after being 
reorganised by Drummond on a basis which 
has made ‘‘ the force” an object of admiration 
to every visitor to Ireland—had quite as 
much as they could attend to in preserving 
the public peace. Each of these elements 
of disorder Drummond attacked in turn. 
Wherever Orangeism showed itself, either in 
riotous processions, in indecent toasts, in the 
jury box, in the police force, or on the magis- 
terial bench, it was promptly attacked by him. 
His conduct was much resented, and the 
Orangemen taiked loudly of defying him; but 
the good sense of the country gradually rallied 
to his support, and nothing was wanting to 
secure his complete victory than the sorry 
figure which their champion, Colonel Venner, 
who had given ‘‘ The Battle of the Diamond” 
as a toast at an election dinner, and his friends 
cut in parliament over the subject. With 
Ribbonism Drummond was equally successful, 
Treating the organisation rather as an excres~ 
cence due to landlord oppression than as a 
—- of an innate spirit of lawlessness on 
the part of the peasantry, he endeavoured by 
placing the administration on a popular basis, 
by removing from the bench every suspicion 
of political partisanship, and by showing the 
people that the government sympathised with 
their grievances, to win them over to the side 
of law and order. Nor was the confidence he 
reposed in them misplaced. In Tipperary, 
the very centre of agrarian disturbance, a 
society was formed by the peasants them~ 
selves for the suppression of Ribbonism and 
all ‘‘ bad characters.”” The society died with 
Drummond, and no similar one has ever since 
been established. ‘“‘ Significant commentary,” 
remarks Mr. O’Brien, ‘‘ upon his government 
and upon the government of those who came 
after him.” Equally characteristic both, of 
the man and of the general spirit of his 
administration is the story recorded by his 
sister of the way in which he suppressed 
faction fighting and brawling in the Phoenix 
Park on Sunday. 


‘‘On the Sunday afternoons and evenin 
crowds used to assemble in the Phoenix Park. 
Drinking booths were opened, and few Sundays 
— without riot and mischief ensuing. My 

rother talked over the matter with some 
friends, who told him he must not dream of in- 
terfering, because it was a very old custom, and 
it would not do to attempt to put it down. 
He resolved, however, that he would make the 
attempt; so one Sunday afternoon, the people 
having assembled as usual, he rode out un- 
attended among the crowd. To the keeper of 
the nearest booth he represented the conse- 
quences of the meetings—drunkenness, brawls, 
fighting, and then punishment; he said these 
things were to him very painful, and that it 
would give him great satisfaction could the 
meetings be altogether given up. The man 
immediately, without a word of remonstrance, 
complaint, or even a show of sullenness, set 
about packing up. He quickly left the ground, 
and never returned again. The same result 
occurred at other booths, and in a short time 
the park was cleared, and the ‘old custom’ given 
up for ever.” 

Some rulers have treated the Irish people as 
knaves, others as fools; Drummond treated 
them as men capable of being argued with 
and convinced. For nearly five years did he 
rule Ireland in this spirit. How much he 
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knew about the country his ‘‘ Report of the 
Railway Commission’? in 1838—still one of 
the most valuable historical documents regard- 
ing the social and economical condition of the 
people ever published—is sufficient to prove ; 
how much he loved it, his death testified. 
‘Bury me in Ireland, the land of my adop- 
tion. Ihave loved her well and served her 
faithfully,” were the last words he uttered. 
Nearly half a century has passed away since 
then; but his memory is still green in the 
hearts of the Irish people. A statue erected 
to his memory stands in the City Hall of 
Dublin, side by side with the sculptured 
figures of Grattan and O’Connell. 

Such, in barest outline, is the story of 
Drummond’s life as told by Mr. O’Brien, and 
told by him with his usual good taste—with 
sympathy and impartiality; and, it may be 
added, with a more comprehensive knowledge 
of the times than is probably possessed by any 
other student of Irish history. In one respect 
the book is rather disappointing ; but it is a 
defect which doubtless Mr. O’Brien felt more 
keenly than anyone else, and which he would 
gladly have remedied had he been able. 1 
mean the meagreness of our information 
regarding Drummond’s private life. Never- 
theless, there is a charming geniality about 
his letters to his mother, here printed for the 
first time, which, while it still further illus- 
trates his filial devotion, enables us also to 
realise in a measure the fascination which hig 
conversation possessed for his contemporarie , 
in general. For the rest, the task Mr. 
O’Brien has allotted himself has evidently 
been a ls»bour of love; for whatever could 
throw any light on his subject either in regard 
to his scientific inventions or his government 
of Ireland has been carefully noted by him. 

R. Duntor. 








Afterthoughts. 
milan.) 


Tuere is a marked and almost touching 
fitaess in the title of this small book. If 
Mr. Truman had not called his poems—all, as 
he says, which he cares “that friendly eyes 
should see, or indulgent minds remember ?— 
‘‘afterthoughts,” the reader would still have 
ascribed that character to them. They are 
evidently the ripe fruit of those years of life 
in which the mind reckons its gains and losses 
—in which the enthusiasms of youth, and 
the loves, hopes, and ambitions of a man’s 
prime, are passed in review—with the result 
that whatever was best in them is gathered 
like a distilled essence, to be cherished to the 
end. But when, as in this case, the after- 
thoughts of a life are rich, the materials from 
which they were gathered must have been 
rich to affluence. The gold of youth grows 
dim, and the brilliant morning colours fade, 
but it isa true brilliance and a genuine gold 
all the same. So, looking at the rare worth 
of these few poems, it is impossible not to 
regret the keeping back of the first-fruits of 
the writer’s mind. We would rather have 
had them, in spite of their immaturity, and 
even because of it. There could be no after- 
thoughts if there were no first-thoughts—the 
later growth is the outcome of the earlier; 
and when the ultimate produce is fair and 
excellent it is no idle curiosity that makes us 


want to know out of what abounding bloom 
and leafage it came. 


By Joseph Truman. (Mac- 





A single line in the first of these poems 
will serve to give point to our regret. Writing 
of “‘ Dreams’ Mr. Truman says: 

‘¢ The blossoms of Eternity lie furled 
In the dim kindling buds of dreams that keep 
A fluttering pulse within Time’s broken sleep ; 
Dreams are not idle; dreams have saved the world.”’ 


That is a noble truth, expressed with all the 
concentrated force that a poet, and only he, 
can put into words. But this clear statement 
of a truth, which the poet has proved by his 
own experience, is the afterthought ; the first- 
thought is the dream itself; and since dreams 
are not idle, why not let us have the dreams? 
Mr. Truman gives us some suggestions of the 
days when it was natural to dream, in the 
touching lines recording ‘‘ What the Robin 
said in December.” Robin, perched and 
singing on a marble head-stone by Shirley 
Church, wakes in the poet’s heart reminis- 
cences of bygone springs. But the song 
brings its own satisfaction, and the early 
dream and the afterthought both lead up to 
aspirations in which both are merged. Sings 
the Robin, with the poet for his interpreter : 
** Man of dolour, wait awhile— 

See the morns of April smile, 

Mist sha!l pass, and skies be blue, 

May shall roof these trees anew, 

Pave them with unfolding fern, 

June's long sunsets through them burn, 

And this leafy realm be stirred 

With the joy of every bird. 

* * * * 

Time is but prefiguring sign— 
Buried seed, of worlds divine, 
Can aught here seem wondrous fair, 
And no answer echo there ? 
Shall Spring brighten earthen sod 
And no life be—nearer God?’ 


Life is full of compensations, and when one 
thing is lacking another is redundant, and the 
loss is made up. So, if the thoughts that 
come after are fewer and less passionate than 
those that came first, they are riper and more 
complete. The unripe thought may be lost 
in a plague of words, for the garrulousness 
of youth does not express much wisdom, but 
the mature mind chooses few words and 
crowds evers one of them with meaning. That 
is done in these poems. A few lines, or a 
single line, are made to express a picture, a 
character, or the experience of a lifetime. 
Here is an example from a short poem called 


‘“‘ Elleray,” baving reference, of course, to 
Prof. Wilson : 


‘* A few pale poems and some worthier prose 
Moke up the meagre sum which the world knows 
Of what was working in that brain and breast ; 
The vague, eternal kingdoms have the rest.’’ 


Four lines, one line indeed, no more; yet not 
another word is needed to indicate the mortal 
insufficiency, the ample immortal worth, of 
that brilliant life. The meagreness of the 
record is of less matter when it can be said— 


** The vague, eternal kingdoms have the rest!” 


But Mr. Truman’s muse has a still higher 
mood, which she rarely indulges perhaps, 
though when she does so the effect is charm- 
ing, as in these lines, for instance : 


** Abroad the first white butterflies wavering flew, 
And the cloud-chased lights swept swift o’er 
the rippled pool, 
And the kingcups bright and the pallid wind- 
flowers blew 


In the _— marge and the mossy hollows 
cool 5 





The wheeling swallows were busy below the 
thatch 


The mellow throstle piped from the greening 


And often one eagerly lifted the cottage latch, 
And watched in the happy evening light with 


her; 
Tenderly, playfully, he would gather a bud, 
To sct like a star in the dark of her wavy hair, 
And on they went through the lanes and the 
tawny wood 


0 ? 
In the sheen of the early moonrise faint and 
fair.’’ 

The desire of pleasant things grows with 
their possession, and we cannot read such 
verses as these without wishing that there 
were more of them. 


Grorcre CorrERELt. 








THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN RUSSIA. 


L’ Empire des Tears et les Russes. Par 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. Tome III., ‘La 
Religion.” (Paris: Hachette.) 


To his elaborate Russian studies already pub- 
lished M. A. Leroy-Beaulieu has now added 
a third volume on the religious question in 
that country—a part of Europe which affords 
such interesting fields of investigation alike 
to the psychologist, the ethnologist, and the 
philologist. 

The tone of the volume is sympathetic 
towards the Slavs; at the same time the 
author does not hesitate occasionally to tell 
them some disagreeable truths. He has not a 
mean opinion of the intellect of the Russian 
moujik, nor does he consider that because his 
religion is overlaid with so many gross super- 
stitions and ceremonies that there is no real 
piety or feeling underneath it. He remarks 
very truly that, tried by the same standard, the 
Italian and Spanish peasants and, we might 
add, the Roman Catholic Irish, might be 
considered pagans. 

A large part of the work is necessarily 
occupied with the raskol, or great religious 
schism, which began when Nikon corrected 
the errors which had crept into the religious 
books. Then occurred the fatal disruption, 
which has lasted even to our own days. M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu expresses a high opinion of 
this remarkable priest, whom he boldly calls 
the greatest man produced by Russia before 
the days of Peter. The study of the char- 
acter of Nikon which he gives us is a very 
careful one, and great help hes been furnished 
by Palmer’s work. It is only from the 
Englishman’s translation, which was made 
from the original MS. still preserved, that it 
is possible to learn the boldness of the 
answers of this champion of the Church when 
summoned before the Council. Up to the 
present time they have never been printed in 
Russia. Nikon was the Beckett of that 
country, and might have carried the day with 
the superstitious Alexis, whose ecclesiastical 
proclivities have been noted for us in the 
quaint book of his physician Samuel Collins, 
but the boyars were too much forhim. They 
talked the Tsar over, and Nikon lost his 
ecclesiastical dignities, and ended as a simple 
monk. The reader who wants to understand 
the dispute must go to the pages of Palmer. 
The account of Dean Stanley is picturesque, 
but only touches the surface. If we desire 
an encomium of the bold Russian priest, the 
Roman Catholic authors will furnish one. 
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They are admirers of such a vigorous champion 
of the Church; but, as M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
does not fail to tell us, Nikon had no sym- 
pathy whatsoever with the ‘“ Latin heresy.” 

Our author has given us a careful analysis 
of the various sects, from the first appearance 
upon the scene of the staro-obriadtst, in the 
seventeenth century, to the latest development 
—that of the Stundists —a kind of offshoot of 
German Protestantism, who derive their name 
from the word Stunde. He finds the most 
striking parallels to these sects in America 
and England ; and in fanaticism he compares, 
as Buckle did before him, the Spanish and the 
Scotch. Certainly, when we read of the 
skakuni, or leapers, who make religious 
dances a great part of their creed, and the 
molokani, or milk-drinkers, who acknowledge 
no imperial or royal authority and hold war 
unlawful, we are reminded of the Shakers 
and Quakers. Other sects recall the Plymouth 
Brethren and the Irvingites. 

When speaking of the organisation of the 
Russian Church, M. Leroy-Beaulieu lets us 
see very plainly that he does not consider the 
position of the Tsar in reference to it—he 
being technically only a ‘curator’’—so in- 
consistent and anomalous as the attitude of 
the parliament in our own country. ‘Ni 
Moscou ni Pétersbourg n’ont vu une assemblée 
laique, telle que le Parlement britannique, 
légiférer souverainement sur l’Eglise” (p 
197). He has some kindly and sympathetic 
words to say about that much-abused person, 
the Russian priest, dwelling upon his labori- 
ous life, the great extent of the parish which 
is under his care, and the privations to which 
he is subjected. Poor and half educated as 
he frequently is, he is the consoler of the 
moujtk in his troubles, and the partaker of his 
joys—as the Irish priest has been in the 
sister isle; and the peasant might address 
him in the words of Banim’s pathetic song: 


** Who, as friend only met, 

Soggarth Aroon, 

Never did flout me yct, 
Soggarth Aroon? 

And when my heart was dim, 

Gave, while his eye did brim, 

What I should give to him, 
Soggarth Aroon ?’”’ 


Of the peasant’s feelings for religion as 
shown in the raskol, M. Leroy-Beaulieu speaks 
as follows: 


“* Le raskol n’est point uniquement un symptéme 
morbide ou un signe de débilite intellectuelle : 
s’il fait peu d’honneur 4 l’esprit du peuple russe, 
il en fait beaucoup 4 sa conscience, 2 sa volonté. 
Au fond de cette nation, si souvent accusce de 
cervilité et de manque de personnalité, les 
vieux-croyants nous font sentir la vigueur du 
caracttre et le sentiment de devoir qui, non 
moins que intelligence, sont une des forces 
des nations. Sous la surface terne et plate de 
la société politique les sectes nous font toucher 
le fond résistant de ce peuple en apparence 
inerte ; elles nous montrent son originalité, son 
individualité, son indépendance dans les choses 
qui lui tiennent 4 coour. ... La révolte d’une 
notable partie de la nation contre la réforme 
liturgique suffit 4 prouver que ce peuple n’est 
point le troupeau stupide et indifférent que 
s'est longtemps figure l’Europe. TIlest au moins 
un terrain oi sa conscience s’est emancipée de 
Vautorité temporelle, et oi l’autorité ne peut 
tout oser.”’ 


Our author employs his severest language 


Roman Catholics by the Russians, and he is 
hardly less vehement when telling of the 
measures by which the Uniates under Joseph 
Siemaszko returned to the Orthodox fold—an 
event the jubilee of which is now being 
celebrated. 
The concluding chapter, on the position of 
the Jews in Russian Poland, will be read with 
much interest. Like Prince Kropotkin, 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu considers that the dislike 
of the Russian peasant to the Jew has nothing 
to fdo with religious feeling, but is rather 
opposition to the so-called Aahal, or trade- 
confederation, by which the mowk believes 
himself to be exploited. It is to be regretted 
that, under the rule of Alexander III., some 
laws which had been passed two centuries 
ago, impeding the Jews in the practice of their 
industrial callings, should have been re- 
enacted. It was found necessary, however, 
to rescind them as absolute anachronisms. 
Some of our readers will be amazed to hear 
what our author says of the loyalty of the 
Tsar’s Mohammedan subjects : 


**Ce qui est vrai c’est que le tsar n’a rien A 
redouter de ses sujets mahometans, méme en 
cas de conflit avec le Khalife. On l’a bien vu 
par la derniére guerre d’orient. Les mosquées 
appelaient les bén¢dictions d’ Allah sur les armes 
orthodoxes, et de nombreux irréguliers musul- 
mans combattaient 4 cété des Cosaques, contre 
leurs anciens compatriotes tcherkesses emigrés 
en Turquie. Pour ébranler la fidélité des musul- 
mans du Caucase, il faudrait que le Croissant 
repartit eu vanqueur sur leurs montagnes. La 
— stire d’eux tant qu’ils croirent en sa 
orce. 


The same remark probably holds good of our 
own Mohammedan subjects in India towards 
our raj. 

Half sympathetic as M. Leroy-Beaulieu is 
with the Orthodox Church, he puts his 
finger upon many of its unprogressive features ; 
and he justly censures the Russian adherence 
to the Old Calendar, which, he adds with 
terrible irony, when they annexed a part of 
Poland they re-introduced into the country of 
Copernicus. While speaking of some promi- 
nent Russian sectarians, he does not fail to 
pass under review the writings and opinions 
of Leo Tolstoi, whose works are now creating 
much sensation in Western Europe. He finds 
in him a visionary, and his views of the 
celebrated Russian novelist may be fairly 
summed up in the formula—what is true is 
not new, and what is new is not true. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu has clearly no enthusiasm 
for the count’s Christian socialism : 


“Ce ne sont plus les grands ¢crivains qui 
accomplissent les révolutions religieuses. Léon 
Nikolai¢vitch a peut-étre moins de disciples 
que les apdtres en kaftan ou en touloup.” 


This eloquent book winds up with an 
emphatic appeal to the Russians to introduce 
a system of toleration throughout their 
dominions. This is the only policy worthy of 
a great country. Of that country no one has 
made a more profound study than our author. 
He has travelled over it, as we gather from 
his occasional remarks, from Novgorod to 
Tiflis. He is familiar with its language and 
literature. The opinions advocated in his 
book are supported by references to Russian 
authors, to reviews such as the Russkaga 
Starina, and many others, with a fulness 





when speaking of the treatment of the Polish 


which shows the widest reading. One state- 


—- | 


ment only, as far as he has noticed, does the 
writer of this article feel inclined to dispute. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu seems to think that the 
Russians have so amalgamated the Georgian 
Church with their own that the services in 
the former are in the Old Slavonic. The pre- 
sent writer, however, has attended Georgian 
services at Tiflis; and that Russia is not 
attempting to stifle the Georgian language is 
shown by the existence of a society for the 
diffusion of education by means of it, which 
boasts a very valuable library of MSS. and 
early printed worke. 

W. R. Morrrt. 








The Home of a Naturalist. By Rev. Biot 
Edmonston and Jessie M. E. Saxby. 
( Nisbet.) 


Arrer all the exciting narratives and hair- 
breadth escapes, the hurry and horrors of 
modern story tellers, the gorgeousness of 
Ouida, the imaginative intensity of a Rider 
Haggard, the critic once more breathes 
calmly and reads in placid happiness when he 
lights upon such a book as this. He has 
escaped from the rush and swirl of literature’s 
great river, and is swept for a space into a 
sunny backwater, among birds, nodding 
sedges and wild flowers, where he can enjoy 
to the full the peacefulness of the naturalist’s 
home. It would be intolerable to read this 
book anywhere but by the hearth in winter, 
or under the honeysuckle arbour in July heats. 

For The Home of a Naturalist is a charming 
idyll of home and family life. It centres 
round the writer’s father, Laurence Edmon- 
ston, M.D., who followed his father ‘‘ of that 
ilk’s”’ profession, settling in Baltasund, Unst, 
the most northerly island of the Shetland 
group, and for some fifty years ministering, 
often in considerable danger from winds and 
waves, to the illnesses and accidents of a large 
surrounding district of sea and land. Probably 
his was a ‘ practice” unique in the kingdom. 
God-fearing and kindly, devoted to his pro- 
fession, and, if possible, still more attached 
to nature—to the wild prospects obtainable 
from his native cliffs, and to every living 
creature that ran, flew, or crawled—with av 
intense love of home and his own domestic 
circle, Dr. Edmonston, in his secluded isle, 
lived worthily a useful life, and well deserved 
the touching record of it which his children 
have given to the world. Apart from the 
other interests of the book—and they are 
many—it is always advantageous that it 
should be known how good men in retire- 
ment, often in comparative solitude, can and 
do walk the daily round of duty among us— 
it may be amid the manifold discomforts of a 
rigorous climate—and yet leave mankind dis- 
tinctly the better for their presence. Scot- 
land has the honour of having produced many 
such admirable characters. They are not 
heroes, judged by the world’s standard. Per- 
haps they are something better—the salt of 
the earth. 

The glimpses of family life which we can 
catch in this book, ect in the constant roar of 
northern seas, are delightful. It is easy to 
follow the history of the children through the 
amusements and not seldom the perils of boy- 
hood until they seck the larger world beyond 
their loved Hjaltlsnd. So, too, with the girls. 





In due time “‘fremit”’ folk seek the islands 
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as doctors, scientific men, or what not. One by 
one they marry these, and the original home 
becomes too straight for them. The much- 
regretted ornithologist who married Mrs. 
Saxby will live by his excellent book, Zhe 
Birds of Shetland. In addition, we soon learn 
to know many of the quaint characters to 
which seclusion invariably gives birth, thanks 
to the literary skill of the writers. Ingath 
and Osla, with their very different wooings, 
the devoted servants of the doctor’s family, 
Mam-Willa, the sick nurse, the sensible yet 
almost prophetic Kirsty, undisciplined Gonga, 
coy Osla, and Magnus Anderson, the udaller’s 
son, form a pleasant group of singularly 
original minds. Then the pets—ponies, dogs, 
cats, birds, innumerable, and yet each with its 
well-known identity—these are by no means 
forgotten. Beyond even the wide horizon of 
the Shetlands, passing at will into the 
spiritual world, lies a curious and tricksy 
nation of Trows. Mrs. Saxby has evi- 
dently had many uncanny dealings with 
these, and describes them with some particu- 
larity. They are not English fairies, nor yet 
Norwegian Trolls ; but they possess something 
of the merriment of the one with the mis- 
chievous, sometimes the malignant, nature 
of the other, while the melancholy seas and 
drifting fogs of the Shetlands have imparted 
to them characteristics of their own. So 
cleverly are they portrayed here that we feel 
inclined to ‘‘ sain’? ourselves in writing of 
them by crossing two pens upon the table, 
the nearest approach to plucking two straws 
from an Orkney family’s store, and laying 
them in the form of a cross at the ‘‘ steggie.”’ 
One or two famous tunes among the islanders 
had been learnt from Trows. Occasionally, 
Trows, dressed for the most part in grey, are 
seen peeping and peering about the houses. 
These unfortunates are ‘‘ daybound ”’—7.e., 
have been surprised by sunrise, and are, there- 
fore, compelled to stay upon the earth till 
sunset. 

The chapters connected with legendary and 
folklore and most of the descriptive writing 
of the volume belong to Mrs. Saxby. Her 
brother is responsible for the adventures and 
for many pleasant accounts of the naturel 
history of the islands. Some of these papers 
have been published in magazines, but they 
now naturally fall into one complete whole. 
There is an adventure in cliff-climbing which 
makes the blood run cold, and another on a 
desert island which was within an ace of 
terminating fatally. The account of the seals 
common round the islands and of the Arctic 
skua’s habits is a useful contribution to 
the Northern fauna. It is tempting to 
enlarge on the superstitions connected with 
the “‘deathrig,” or tell the tale of the 
skipper of the fishing boat who caught 
a mermaid. Besides these, the manner in 
which Shetland women once kept a secret, 
and have ever since been allotted the place of 
honour at the table, ought also to be named; 
but readers will be pleased to find out these 
and many other delightful anecdotes for 
themselves. It is sad to think that the 
primal freshness of native manners and many 
of the quaint customs and beliefs of the 
islanders are fast dying out before steamboats, 
tourists, and telegraphs. Still the old home 


of King Olaf and Karl Rognvald, of Harold 
Sigurdson and Queen Ellesif—above all, of 





holy Earl Magnus—has left not a few curious 
memories for the authors of this book to blend 
with their pleasing delineation of a modern 
naturalist’s home. 

When the inevitable separations of 
death fall upon the happy family at 
Balta Sound Mrs. Saxby touches upon them 
with pathos, to which the healing touch 
of time has brought a thankful resigna- 
tion. As we close the book the best compli- 
ment to pay the writers’ vivid descriptive 
powers is to tell them that in some previous 
state of existence we seem to have been well 
acquainted with the good Dr. Edmonston, his 
long-suffering wife, the troublesome “‘bairns,”’ 
their numberless pets, and specially the dogs. 
Certainly they are now inscribed for many a 
day on our list of friends. 

M. G. Warxins. 








Essays, Religious, Social, Political. By David 
Atwood Wasson, with a Biographical Sketch 
by O. B. Frothingham. (Boston, U.S.: 
Lee & Shepard.) 


Reapers of the Atlantic Monthly and of those 
American periodicals which represent one 
phase and another of free religious ideas, 
such as the Christian Examiner, the Index, 
and the Radical, have long beea familiar with 
the name of David Atwood Wasson; and the 
present volume is sure to be welcomed by 
them. It deserves a welcome also from other 
persons who, if they have no particular 
sympathy with Mr. Wasson’s religious and 
political opinions, may well be interested in 
the sterling character of the man himself. 

The book consists of a biographical sketch 
by Mr. Frothingham and of eight essays on 
various subjects by Mr. Wasson. Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s portion of the work possesses the 
usual merits of his biographies of trans- 
cendentalists—clearness and a sympathetic 
appreciation. His memoir is just what such 
a sketch should be, and might almost be 
said to be perfect but for one small fault. It 
is a fault which he shares with perhaps three- 
fourths of the writers of essays and biographies 
in the present day. I mean the over use of 
the word ‘‘charming,” and its variations. 
Mr. Wasson was a ‘‘charming”’ conversa- 
tionalist. He was himself ‘ charmed” by 
the old English poets, but moral beauty 
‘‘charms” him most. His autobiography is 
‘‘ charming,” and the days Mr. Frothingham 
spent with him were “charming.” The 
essays seem to have been well selected so as 
to indicate Mr. Wasson’s opinion and method. 
If there had been a few more, all the better, 
but perhaps another volume will follow. 

Mr. Wasson began life in the arid desert of 
Calvinism. Religion, as he knew it in his 
childhood, was ‘‘ ugly, hard, cold ’””—‘‘a dis- 
agreeable old-folks’ affair ; a hateful necessity 
which one must endure when he could no 
longer help doing so.” If the children 
frolicked and laughed after they had gone to 
bed, his stepmother—an excellent woman in 
her way—would check them with, ‘‘ Hush, 
children! how dare you be laughing when 
you may die before morning?” In the 
‘‘charming”’ fragment of autobiography which 
Mr. Frothingham prints, Mr. Wasson says: 
‘All that should have invited my being to 
spiritual expansion only served to shut me up 
to a war with my own heart. I can only thank 





God that for a while I had the courage to defy 
the preacher and be cheerfully ‘ irreligious.’ I 
was a hardy little pagan, and this alone saved 
me. I did not think enough about Master 
Calvin’s God to hate Him too bitterly, nor, on 
the other hand, to make a little hypocrite of 
myself and pretend, even to myself, that I 
loved Him. Thanks to the strong cheery nature 
that sang her own tunes in my blood long 
enough to drown the preacher’s lugubrious 
drone. The pall might fall down around my 
soul at night, but the morning came, and the 
dear old pagan, unregenerate, incorrigible sun 
shone, and I, pagan and incorrigible also, 
danced out of bed, and took to life as nature 
would have me” (pp. 12-13). 


Mr. Wasson describes vividly, and with 
some humour, the one occasion when he came 
near to being ‘“‘ converted.” <A “ revival” 
had taken place, and he, in common with 
others, was impressed. So powerfully were 
his emotions aroused that, though he had 
some strong notions that, under the Calvinistic 
method, he was more sinned against by the 
higher powers than himself a sinner, he 
humbled himself to pray for pity and forgive- 
ness. He confidently expected that some 
great change indicating ‘‘ conversion” would 
straightway take place within him, but nothing 
happened ; and the shame he felt at the part 
he had played led to a reaction. He never 
was ‘‘ converted”’ in the Calvinistic sense. 

Another burden of Wasson’s childhood was 
work. He was not naturally indolent, but 
the unceasing toil demanded by his father was 
hateful to him. Laziness, in his father’s 
eyes, was ‘‘the sin of sins,” and everything 
short of desperate energy was laziness. So 
the boy had no leisure; for every spare mo- 
ment some task was found, if only driving a 
“swarm”? of hogs. He ‘ mentally” sent 
the hogs “to the devil.” But this inward 
swearing must have been a poor outlet for his 
overwrought feelings ; and he dared not to say 
“devil” profanely ‘‘since that too was a 
kind of ‘taking God’s name in vain,’ the 
Calvinistic devil being a deity with the bar 
sinister.” 

Mr. Wasson had a large store of combative- 
ness in his nature. He was a warlike youth, 
and his willingness to do battle ended dis- 
astrously. When he was about seventeen 
years old he received, in a wrestling match, 
a spinal injury which made him a partial 
cripple for the remainder of his life, and for 
some years at the close he was nearly blind. 
After several experiments he chose the 
ministry as his profession. In 1851 he was 
*‘ ordained pastor of an Evangelical church at 
Groveland, Mass.,’”’ but he did not abide there 
long. Calvinism was still in his way. He 
preached against it and was cast out. Theo- 
dore Parker and Mr. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson helped him onward. He succeeded 
to the pulpit, or rather the platform, of the 
former, passed into Unitarianism and partly 
out of it again over the question of a creed, 
and finally found his spiritual home in a kind 
of liberated Unitarianism akin to the American 
‘Free Religious Association.” 

Of Mr. Wasson’s writings his biographer 
says that they ‘‘ show rare insight, grace, and 
capacity ’’—an opinion which readers of the 
select pieces in this volume or of his many 
other excellent essays will approve. His 
style is clear, crisp, incisive, and reveals—in 
Mr. Frothingham’s phrase—‘‘a nice ear for 
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the music of words.” He was a man of clear 
convictions, which he often expressed strongly. 
He had a reason for the faith that was in him 
and was free from prejudice. His opinions 
had been well weighed and carefully tested, 
and naturally commanded respect even where 
they failed to secure assent. Mr. Frothingham 
sums up his character thus: 


“He extracted the soul of good from things 
evil if anybody ever did.... He was no 
dreamer or mystic or exalted devotee; but a 
critic, a scholar, an enquirer, all the time that 
he was a believer. ... Solitary, unknown, 
without fame, holding many unpopular opinions, 
in sympathy neither with orthodox nor liberal, 
seeing his pet ideas rejected by the generation 
he loved, out of bearing with the democratic 
spirit of the age, he waited and watched, having 
unwavering belief in the ideas themselves.” 
“ He was a man of strong feelings, running all 
the way from love to hatred.”’ ‘‘ His conscience 
was inflexible. . . . The one thing worth re- 
cording was his constancy of soul, his invariable 
sweetness, his cheerful courage.” ‘‘ Veracity, 
it may be said, was his distinguishing trait ”’ 
(pp. 63-4, 68, 69, 122). 

His high courage is manifested in the out- 
spoken expression of his convictions, and 
still more in the cheerful endurance of his 
life-long martyrdom. The present volume is 
acceptable as a memorial of a valiant soul. 

Watrer Lewin. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Scotts of Bestminster. By J. Master- 
man. In3 vols. (Bentley.) 

An Irish Cousin. By Geilles Herring and 
Martin Ross. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Off with the Old Love. By N.F.B. In2 
vols. (White.) 

The Piccadilly Puzzle. By Fergus Hume. 
(White.) 


Tempted. By Margaret M. Black. 
burgh: Oliphant, Ferrier & Co.) 


A Child of Japan. By Edward H. House. 
(Drane.) 


Grandison Mather. 
(Cassell. ) 


At the Eleventh Hour. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


I nave not read any of Mr. Masterman’s pre- 
vious novels, but there can be no hesitation in 
saying that The Scotts of Bestminater is one 
of the most satisfactory stories published for 
along time. It is not that there are any dis- 
tinct flashes of genius in it, but the narrative 
all through maintains a high level of interest 
and ability. One is in danger of becoming 
jaded with fiction when so many writers can 
travel only in conventional grooves, or ring 
the changes upon certain specific forms of 
Villainy ; but it is quite refreshing to meet 
With a writer who captivates us by his 
descriptive talent and power of character- 
drawing. This Mr. Masterman does from the 
opening to the close of his story; and his 
tketches of Anglo-Indian life are evidently 
Produced at first hand. The journey of the 
Sick officer, Captain Scott, and his wife and 
infant, through the length of Hindustan to 
the coast, is a most touching incident, and 
bowerfully told ; butit is almost equalled by 
the account of the life of the castaways of 
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the Zlephanta, who have been wrecked on a 
stretch of volcanic rocks in the Indian Ocean. 
There they set up a little colony, suffering 
great hardships, and buoying each other up 
with hopes that for a long time are only doomed 
to disappointment. There is one brave, 
tender, and self-denying English officer who 
would have wound his way into Thackeray’s 
heart. It may be doubted, however, whether 
Commissioners’ wives ever furnished so 
vulgar a caricature as the author has 
represented in Mrs. Smith, whose woes only 
provoke immoderate laughter. But there 
are other characters who are not one whit 
exaggerated—including a self-conscious M.P., 
a country solicitor and electioneering agent, 
and a noble and simple-hearted brother of the 
hero. The two heroines—for such we regard 
Mrs. Scott and Mary Latimer—are admirable 
creations, quite as well drawn as any of the 
men. A strain of deep pathos is reached in 
the chapter entitled ‘‘The Bride of the 
Sea’; and, indeed, it may be said that every 
part of this novel is thoroughly and con- 
scientiously worked out. The Bestminster 
election furnishes some amusing passages. 
One party strenuously endeavours to range 
Capt. Scott upon its side, but he will persist 
‘‘in admiring both Beaconsfield and Glad- 
stone. He called the one imagination, the 
other mind, and said both were necessary to 
keep the balance sure. So far, and no 
farther, could he be got to express himself.” 
Some minor objections might te taken. For 
example, the title seems scarcely appropriate 
when quite two-thirds of the action takes 
place out of the British Islands. Nor is it 
the fact that every verse of a certain 
beautiful lyric by Mrs. Hemans has for its 
refrain the words, ‘‘ Restore the dead, thou 
sea.”” Only the last verse concludes thus. 


An Irish Cousin is a very clever story, and 
eminently readable withal. But in the open- 
ing pages there is quite a phenomenal amount 
of killing off, until the authors have sacrificed 
almost the whole of the relatives of their 
charming heroine, Theodora Sarsfield. Theo- 
dora is brought up in the United States, 
where, by the time she is two-and-twenty, she 
has only one American relative left, an Aunt 
Jane, with whom she does not get on well. 
She consequently resolves to visit her father’s 
old home at Durrus, county Cork, now held 
by her Uncle Dominick, who, with his son 
Willy, are her only other relations in the 
world. The real story opens at this place, 
and the authors show the minutcst familiarity 
with Ireland and the Irish people. Of course, 
there is a tender element of considerable pro- 
minence. ‘‘Cousin Willy” and the son of 
the O’Neill both fall violently in love with 
the bewitching Américaine, and there is a 
good deal of trouble before matters finally 
adjust themselves. Uncle Dominick is very 
anxious for his son and niece to marry, and 
thus keep the property together; for the fact 
is that he has “ played it very low” indeed 
on his dead brother, whose estate he has long 
unjustly enjoyed. His remorse becomes so 
poignant that at length he suffocates himself 
in an Irish bog, which is an effectual, if not 
an aesthetic, settlement of his personal diffi- 
culties. Among the amusing readings of 
Irish character is one to the effect that 
“nothing so much compels the respect and 
admiration of the Irish peasant as the rare 


astuteness that can outwit him.” We are 
introduced to an Irish officer, who, when his 
militia regiment was ordered to Aldershot, 
said he was ‘the first of his ancestors that 
was ever sent on foreign service.” This is 
really a successful novel. 


The incidents in Off with the Old Love take 
place partly in New York and partly in 
Switzerland. There are two heroes, two 
heroines, and a consumptive Frenchman, who 
would have qualified for a third hero if death . 
had not put him out of the running. Besides 
these there are several racy American char- 
acters. Captain Stopford desires to marry 
Lessie Leigh ; but there is an old love in the 
way in the shape of Lady Lawlor, whom he 
had known as Miss Kate Pemberton, but 
whom he had foolishly registered as his wife 
at a New York hotel some years before in 
order to save her reputation. He does not 
really care for Lady Lawlor; but she still 
indulges a passion for him, and swears that he 
shall never be married to anyone else. She 
endeavours to make it appear that she is 
really Stopford’s wife, and that her marriage 
with Sir George Lawlor was null and void; 
but the plot fails, and Stopford and Lessie are 
ultimately united. There is not much literary 
merit in the story, but it is amusing reading, 
especially in the Yankee passages. Dana, 
the American artist, is perhaps the best of all 
the characters, being manly, brave, and self- 
sacrificing. 


Those who love a mystery will find one to 
their liking in The Piccadilly Puzzle. This 
latest example of the ‘shilling shocker” 
deals with a murder which completely bafiles 
the noted detective Dowker. Four persons 
are in turn suspected of being the perpetrator, 
and it is only by a kind of accident that the 
real criminal is at length revealed. Perhaps, 
with so much sensation in so small a compass, 
the reader will not trouble about graces of 
style ; but if he does he will not find them. 


Tempted is, as the author describes it, only 
an episode, but it is one bearing valuable 
lessons for the youth of both sexes who are 
just setting out upon life’s pilgrimage. Of 
two bosom friends at a Scotch university, who 
are both in love with the same girl, one, 
Graham Reid, uses a purloined paper at a 
critical examination, and thereby dishonestly 
obtains a valuable bursary over the head of 
his abler and more deserving comrade. The 
act subsequently causes him great remoree, 
and he is not happy in life until he has made 
a clean breast of his temptation and his sin. 
After he has done this, everything assumes a 
brighter aspect ; and ultimately he becomes Sir 
Graham Reid, the fashionable doctor, who 
attended royalty on occasion, and on whom 
her Majesty had bestowed a baronetcy. But 
we are glad to know that he remembered the 
poor in the East End in his high estate. 


The chief object of A Child of Japan, 
which is the story of one Yone Santo, is to 
set forth the character and personality of a 
Japanese girl of the present day, and to ex- 
hibit the social and moral conditions by which 
she is surrounded in case she attempts to 
participate in the rapid intellectual develop- 
ment of her people. The heroine is naturally 
refined and sensitive in character, and there is 





many a touch of pathos in her delineation, as 
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well as in the account of her sad and 
premature death. Mr. House, who is 
evidently familiar with Japanese life and 
customs, has decided views respecting the 
treatment which Western Powers ought to 
mete out to Japav. His ideas, as expounded 
at the close of this little volume, are well 
worthy of consideration. 


Grandison Mather is an anagram formed 
out of ‘‘ Thomas Gardiner,” and the story 
bearing this title relates the fortunes 
and misfortunes of a young couple who lost 
their entire fortune soon after marriage. 
After much tribulation, the husband develops 
into a successful author, while his wife makes 
an equally brilliant mark in the musical 
world. The story is bright, fresh, and in- 
teresting. 


At the Eleventh Hour is not to be read 
at the twelfth, except by those who have 
nerves strong enough for such midnight 
reading. Murder, the Morgue, and the 
Nihilists have all a place in this novelette ; 
and he who reads it will have no reason to 
complain of lack of sensation. If one were 
inclined to be hypercritical, the suggestion 
offers that a little of the sensation might 
have been exchanged with advantage for a 
little more literary talent. 

G. Barnerr Surra. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Father Damien: a Journey from Cashmere to 
his Home in Hawaii. By Edward Clifford. 
es The name of the Apostle to the 

pers has been in almost every mouth of late ; 
and this little book, mainly reprinted from the 
Nineteenth Century, will confirm and extend the 
report of his saintly life and heroic death. Mr. 
Clifford writes well; and, while preserving his 
own right of private judgment in matters 
theological, bears hearty testimony to the 
Church of Rome as a producer of saints. Part 
of the charm of the book indeed resides in the 
fact that itis a tribute from a strong Protestant 
to an equally strong Oatholic. Mr. Clifford’s 
object is not only to celebrate the self-denying 
virtues of Father Damien, but to urge the 
necessity of further aid for the lepers of India 
and elsewhere. The frontispiece is a reproduc- 
tion of a really charming drawing, in which 
Mr. Clifford has shown the earnest and 
sympathetic profile of the young priest in 1868, 
before his face of hope and devotion had 
become furrowed by care, and ridged and dis- 
figured by the dreadful disease which brought 
him to a leper’s death. 


The Story of William and Lucy Smith. 
Edited by George 8S. Merriam. (Blackwood.) 
The author of Thorndale and Gravenhurst can 
hardly be said to have proved himself ‘a man 
of genius,” as his biographer supposes; but at 
any rate he was the possessor of superior 
talent, which he used faithfully, He did 
a considerable amount of good, if not of last- 
ing work, as thinker and critic. The best of 
bim, however, was not in his public work, but 
in his personality: he was greater as a man 
than as a writer. It is well that his story, 
and that of his admirable wife, should be given 
to the world. The present volume is made up 
chiefly of memoirs, written by Lucy Smith, 
and of letters. Mr. Merriam’s duty as “‘ editor” 
was to arrange the whole, and to provide the 
connecting links, which he has done carefully, 
and with considerable skill, His weak point is 
that he is too sentimental, and he overstates. 
For instance, the articles contributed during the 


were, for the most part, good; but they do not 
call for such a high-flown description as this: 
‘* Scattered through the endless numbers of the 
magazine, his articles are to the readers of the 
present day like carbon dispersed through a 
coal bed: condensed and crystallised, they 
would have yielded a diamond” (p. 106). Mr. 
Merriam uses such words as ‘carefree,’ 
‘* joyous,” ‘‘troublous”; he is too lavish with 
superlatives; he is continually in an ecstacy, 
and his language is gushing and sometimes 
bombastic. Of criticism and the critical spirit 
there is none. Moreover, the work is too 
elaborate. If all the material that is here had 
been ‘‘condensed and crystallised” by a 
judicious person into a biographical sketch, it 
would have been better both for the reading 
world and for the memories of the two 
worthies of whom it treats. 


Joseph Rogers, M.D. : Reminiscences of a 
Workhouse Medical Oficer. Edited by Prof. 
Thorold Rogers. (Fisher Unwin.) These 
reminiscences are autobiographical; but Dr. 
Rogers died before they had passed through the 
press, and the task of editing them thus 
devolved upon his brother, Prof. Rogers. They 
have probably gained rather than lost by the 
change of editorship, for the preface sums up 
the life-work of the doctor—‘‘ one of incessant 
devotion to a noble object”—in terms which 
command respectful attention. The object 
which Dr. Rogers set before him was to improve 
the condition of workhouse inmates, to check 
reckless and unwise expenditure, and to secure 
for his own profession better treatment than it 
had been wont to receive. Naturally, he was 
brought into frequent collision with boards of 
guardians; and the accounts which he gives of 
these administrative bodies—their incompetence, 
ignorance, greed, and insolence—are lifelike, 
but distinctly unpleasant in detail. There was 
a certain degree of heroism displayed by him 
in the resolute manner with which hestrovetodo 
his duty in spite of official opposition of every 
kind, The Poor Law Board sometimes proved as 
deaf to reason as the guardians, and the Local 
Government Board occasionally exhibited a 
tenderness towards mismanagement and mis- 
conduct for which it is not difficult to account. 
It is gratifying to find that one result of Dr. 
Rogers’s bold line of action was a genuine 
reform in workhouse administration, which he 
himself lived to witness. That it has not yet 
proceeded so far as he and others desired is 
likely enough, for abuses die hard; and what 
we learn of some of the metropolitan work- 
houses through this book shows that a Hercules 
is needed for the Augean task—a Hercules as 
resolute as Dr. Rogers and as indifferent to 
obloquy. As a history of the advance that has 
been made towards securing proper care for the 
sick poor, this volume is valuable; and as the 
record of a public man who fearlessly dis- 
charged his duties in circumstances of great 
difficulty, it cannot fail to be interesting. 


The Story of Thomas Carlyle. By A. 8S. 
Arnold. (Ward & Downey.) Two favourable 
things can be said of this book and of its 
author. He takes the right view of Carlyle; 
and he supplies his readers with everything 
that is historically true about his hero, and 
with a good deal also that, being based on 
Sartor Resartus and other literature of a quasi- 
autobiographical character, is, to some extent, 
mythical, or mere hearsay, But Mr. Arnold’s 
style is fearfully and wonderfully irritating. 
One comes every second page or so on an over- 
shotted phrase like ‘‘ grim tremendous earnest- 
ness,” and ‘‘ mighty soul.” Anyone who is 
acquainted with the truth both as to Carlyle’s 
temperament and as to his life cannot but be 
amused to read this account of one of his 
Edinburgh experiences, 
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darkness, and scorn unuitterable. Manfully, like 
old Bunyan of old, he determined to take the devil 
by the horns, to conquer or die. ‘hen arose, 
gaunt and awful, Giant Fear, the worst of all 
enemies. Before his fury Oarlyle bowed, then 
bent down almost to the earth, exhausted with 
mental and physical sufferings.’’ 

This ‘‘Story of Thomas Carlyle’ needs, when 
taken, to be well shaken. 


Literary Workers, or Pilgrims to the Temple. 
By J. G. Hargreaves. (Longmans.) The 
mantle of Isaac Disraeli has apparently fallen 
upon the shoulders of Mr. Hargreaves, whose 
common-place books must already rival those of 
his long-lived predecessor in number and 
variety. We have not come across Mr. 
Hargreaves’s other published works, but we 
learn that he is the author of two books with 
stupendous titles—viz., Possibilities of Creation ; 
or, What the World might have been, and 
Blunders of Vice and Folly. Yet he is only 
lately entered upon that pilgrimage towards 
the Temple of Fame which, more often than 
not, leads through misfortune to final dis- 
appointment. Encumbered as he is with such 
superabundant matter, he can scarcely be the 
vacuus viator whom he describes as singing 
merrily on starting for ‘‘ the radiant eminence.” 
Out of his vast stores he brings forth anecdote 
after anecdote, bearing more or less directly 
upon the literary career ; and, though we could 
hardly conceive any book more indigestible 
than this if swallowed whole, a bite, now and 
then taken, may be pleasant to the taste of 
many. The waiting-rooms of doctors and 
dentists need a literature of their own; Mr. 
Hargreaves’s volume is a valuable contribution 
to it. It is almost impossible to give a 
specimen of its contents; but, opening the 
book at hazard, we find that on two pages the 
author quotes from Galileo, Daub, Coleridge, 
Milton, Kriloff, and Bishop Cumberland, while 
there are allusions to Charles Lamb, Lord Mon- 
boddo, Homer, and Sophocles. There is, 
therefore, plenty of variety, and, we may add, 
some humour in this well-printed and well- 
indexed volume. A few of the stories are 
spoilt in the telling by the writer’s prolixity ; 
but there is not one of them that might not be 
read aloud in the strictest family circle. So 
far, therefore, Mr. Hargreaves need have no 
apprehension of the result of that ‘‘ great post- 
mortem” to which, in common with other 
‘‘ children of genius,” he is looking forward. 


Shakspeare’s Funeral, and other Papers. By 
Sir Edward Hamley. (Blackwood.) Of most 
of the papers comprised in this volume we may 
say, as the author himself saysof Mr. Hayward’s 
essays, that there is nothing greatly to dis- 
tinguish them from a number of other essays 
and reviews written anonymously in excellent 
English. They have appeared before in the 
shape of contributions to periodicals, and served 
their purpose well. Their republication is not 
a matter of great importance to the public, 
nor, we should think, of much additional profit 
to the author. Perhaps the essay which most 
deserves attention is that entitled ‘‘ False Coin 
in Poetry.” In it Sir E. Hamley criticises 
with severity some of the most popular passages 
in English poetry, and asserts that their 
popularity is not due to intrinsic excellence, 
but to the glamour of a great name, or the 
blind following of indiscriminate admirers. 
He takes as an example Wordsworth’s 
‘‘ Laodamia ”—a piece which has found a place 
in most collections of ‘‘Gems of Poetry,” and 
which even so severe a critic as Matthew 
Arnold has selected as a favourable specimen of 
the poet’s dramatic power. 


‘But no chorus of praise,” says Sir Edward, 
‘should render us insensible to the fact that in 
this case Wordsworth has but shared the general 





‘His soul was attacked with demons of doubt, 





fate of those who deal with matters uncongenial. 
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The very first verse labours, and labours in vain— 
‘* © With sacrifice, before the rising morn’ 
(why ‘rising’ morn? Morn itself signifies the 
rising of the day, and the phrase might therefore 

be paraphrased, ‘ the rising rising of the day’). 

‘ * Performed, my slaughtered lord haveI required ; 
And in thick darkness, amid shades forlorn, 
Him of the infernal gods have I desired.’ 

‘‘ Was ever expression more wooden? How the 

joints of the verse creak! ... how laboured the 

lines ; how prosaic ‘performed,’ ‘required,’ and 

‘desired’ ; and how abominable ‘my slaughtered 

lord’! a phrase suggestive of the knacker’s yard 

rather than of the death of a hero devoting him- 
self to his cause, and slain in fighting valiantly 
with Hector.’’ 

Captious as some of these remarks are, we agree 

in the main with the estimate of the poem; 

but when Sir Edward proceeds to dissect 

Portia’s praise of mercy, and tells us that we 

are all wrong in admiring its beauty and 


appropriateness, we are fain to say, ‘‘ Errare’ 


malo cum Platone, quam cum istis recte sentire.” 


A Summer in a Dutch Country House. By 
Mrs. Arthur Traherne. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Oo.) Mrs. Traherne’s book is a little Anglo- 
Dutch idyll. Her heroine, an English orphan, 
visits some Dutch relations who are living 
their simple life in a chateau, appropriately 
named LTindendaal. There the young English 
lady has to endure a certain amount of teasing, 
and to learn the inevitable lesson that the ex- 
ploits of her countrymen are not always viewed 
with the same eyes abroad as at home. But 
she is sensible, and accommodates herself with- 
out great difficulty to the orderly tranquil 
life around her, and its unexciting pleasures. 
Mrs. Traherne shows the economy, the pre- 
cision, the domestic pre-occupation of Dutch 
life. She is not equally happy in bringing out 
the peculiar quality and charm of Dutch 
scenery. The heroine, after a slight misunder- 
standing, commits her fate to the keeping 
of a Dutch lover, who is more remarkable for 
his sterling qualities than for an engaging 
exterior. A Summer in a Dutch Country House 
is pleasant, but conventional. It affords no 
particular insight into Dutch character, and 
there is a want of local colour. 


May in Anjou. By Eleanor ©. Price. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) May in Anjou 
—which the writer insists is the true May of 
Chaucer and of our early English poets, and 
gave us a literary tradition of that month not 
always corresponding to the facts—furnishes the 
title to a collection of descriptive papers of 
Anjou and Touraine. These essays have been 
published before in the Spectator and Graphic, 
but were worth reprinting for a certain finish 
and elegance. Those devoted to Anjou break 
newer ground, and Miss Price depicts certain 
aspects of the old life before the Revolution 
with some vividness. In the chateaux of Tou- 
raine she takes the reader through more 
familiar fields. 


The Co-operative Traveller Abroad. By Ed- 
ward Owen Greening. (Arthur Standing). 
Mr. Greening went on a holiday trip to France 
in company with some other zealous co- 
operators, and he thought it worth while to re- 
late his experiences to the readers of the Co- 
operative News. The papers have now been 
gathered together, and form an exceedingly 
readable little volume. To co-operators, as 
Mr. Greening says in his preface, ‘industrial 
co-operation means a great deal more than a 
matter of business. It means even more than 
the purification of business. It is to us a 
living faith and a principle.” This is exempli- 
fied in the tone of the present volume. ‘Lhe 
ordinary man of business is willing, nay 
anxious, to throw business aside altogether 
when he takes his holiday trip. Not so Mr. 


Greening. He is a co-operator in his: work 


and a co-operator in his hours of relaxation. 
When he travels through France he looks at 
all objects through his co-operative glasses. 
This, of course, is what gives its distinctive 
value to his book. Plenty of people can de- 
scribe France, with more or less skill, in its 
general aspect; but it requires the special ex- 
perience and understanding and also the en- 
thusiasm of a man like Mr, Greening to reveal 
France in its co-operative aspect. Naturally, 
the chief interest of the work centres round 
the chapters which discuss M. Godin and his 
society at Guise. Afull description is given of 
thisinteresting establishment and of its founder, 
who, at thetime of Mr. Greening’s visit, was 
still alive. The success of one such undertak- 
ing is no guarantee of like success elsewhere ; 
but at the present time, when English co- 
operators are making a new, or at least a more 
definite, departure in the direction of co-opera- 
tive production, and are trying to set their ex- 
isting co-operative shopkeeping on a truer 
basis, the successful efforts which have been 
made elsewhere, even if local and partial 
only, deserve the closest study. What is the 
proper relation between labour and capital ? 
To this question we need a quieter and at the 
same time more practical answer than the 
Socialistic shriek — Down with capital ! 
Hitherto capital has been accustomed to em- 
ploy labour with no very satisfactory results, 
as far as labour is concerned. Hereafter, per- 
haps, labour will come to employ capital. This, 
at least, seems at present to be the direction the 
movement is taking; and nothing can be more 
important for a proper understanding of the 
point than the light which such an experiment 
as that of Godin, and the equally significant, 
if less notorious, experiment of Leclaire, can 
throw upon it. Mr. Greening has something 
to tell us about Leclaire also. ‘‘ Association, 
accumulation, intelligent and honest direction,” 
are justly described as the essentials of a suc- 
cessful industrial undertaking. When these 
are secured ‘‘ the profits of human labour 
suffice, without charity, to provide those who 
work with complete insurance against the 
evils and dangers of life” (p. 233). These 
were secured in the societies of Godin and 
Leclaire. The problem, not for co-operators 
only, but for all persons interested in social 
well-being, is how to secure them under some- 
what altered conditions, when the services of 
such “beneficent autocrats” as Godin and 
and Leclaire are not obtainable. Mr. Green- 
ing’s book is written in the pleasantest style 
throughout, and contains, in addition to his 
co-operative records, plenty of shrewd observa- 
tions on men and manners. 


THE latest addition to Bohn’s Library (Bell) 
is Arthur Young's Travels in France, a book 
more talked about than read, and more valued 
in France than in this country. No better 
editor for it could have been found than Miss 
M. Betham-Edwards, whose intimate know- 
ledge of the present condition of rural France 
has enabled her to draw a series of most in- 
structive contrasts in her Introduction. She 
also contributes a Life of Arthur Young, which 
is more detailed than any which we remember 
to have seen elsewhere, for it is based upon his 
own diary and other family papers which have 
been placed at her disposal by his grandson, 
the present owner of Bradfield. The book is 
also adorned with a portrait of the author for 
frontispiece. Miss Betham-Edwards comments 
upon the fact that it appears just one hundred 
years after Arthur Young finished his third and 
last journey in France. I[t also seems worthy 
of note that it appears in the very month when 
the Board of Agriculture is resuscitated, of 
which Arthur Young was the first secretary. 


Egypt under Ismail, By J. C. McCoan, 
| (Chapman & Hall.) In 1882, Baron de 











Malortie gave us a book on Egypt entirely 
composed of quotations, Mr. McQoan tells us 
that he has ‘‘ winnowed whatever has seemed 
to him trustworthy and of any permanent 
interest.” Both books are compilations rather 
than works of originality, but neither is devoid 
of interest. The book before us deals 
exclusively with the reign of Ismail, and closes 
with his deposition by a telegram just ten years 
ago. Ina brief epilogue, Mr. McOoan glances 
at ‘‘the nerveless indecision”? which has dis- 
credited our rule in Egypt under the Tewfik 
régime, and looks forward to the coming parti- 
tion of Turkey, when Egypt will of necessity 
fall to England. ‘If,’ says his concludin 
sentence, ‘‘the misrule of Ismail has hastene 
our entry on this inheritance, for that we and 
the Egyptian people may forgive him much,” 
In justice to our author we ought to add that 
‘© we” does not include the bondholders, in 
whose interest this book is not written. 


Leon Roch: # Romance. By B. Perez Galdés. 
From the Spanish by Clara Bell. In 2 vols. 
(New York: Gottsberger; London: Triibner.) 
This is a translation of one of the most striking 
of Perez Galdds’s ‘‘Spanish Contemporary 
Novels,” La Familia de Leon Roch. The theme 
is the hypocrisy and bigotry of the extreme 
ultramontane party in the Romish Church, and 
the unnatural character of the modern saint, 
the product and ideal of their teaching. The 
hero, Leon Roch—a scientific sceptic, but of the 
highest moral integrity—marries into a devout 
aristocratic family, all of whom, with the 
exception of his wife and her twin brother, who 
are examples of the typical sanctity of the day, 
are hypocrites, but none the less bigots of the 
deepest dye. Along with this, asin nearly all 
Galdés’s stories, there is a merciless exposure of 
the vices and corruption of the higher 
employés; and among them all, with the ex- 
ception of an Italian priest, sincere in his 
mischievous mysticism, m Roch is the only 
honest man. But, bocause of his opinions, «nd in 
spite of his own toleration, he is insulted by ev: 
one, driven to a separation from his wife, an 
his whole life ruined by the slanders and impure 
imaginations of those who cannot conceive of 
the existence of virtue outside the church. It 
is a powerfully drawn picture, but too uniform 
in its sombre colouring. It depicts a society 
in which we should hate to live, and which it 
is not altogether pleasant even to read about. 
No foreigner could have dared to delineate such 
scenes ; and in closing the book the reader asks 
himself: Can such things really be? The 
translation is well done, and reads pleasantly. 
There are a few slips: largo, ‘“‘long” (vol. i. 
149) is translated ‘‘ broad,” in describing the 
hands of one dying of consumption. In vol. ii. 
212 the telling Latin word transit is left 
untranslated, and the whole passage is 
confused, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Oo, announce 
a volume’ of singular interest—The Uncollected 
Writings of Thomas De Quincey. This will 
contain a large amouat of matter (much of it 
copyright) not to be found in any edition of 
the author’s works, British or American, It 
includes some essays and stories intended for 
republication by de Quincey himself, which he 
did not live to include in Selections Grave and 
Gay. The book will contain a Ye 4 note 
and annotations by Mr. James Hogg, who was 
intimately associated with De Quincey while he 
was occupied with the revision of his works. 
WE understand that Prof. Edward Dowden 
is well advanced with his History of Modern 
English Literature, for Macmillan’s four-volume 
work. Mr. Stopford Brooke has made some 


progress with the first volume, but it will be 
the last of the four to appear. The two central 
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volumes, by Mr. Saintsbury and Mr. Gosse, 
have been long out. 


Mr. GeorGE MEREDITH has written a new 
poem of English country life—a satire upon 
religious excess of the Salvation Army type— 
which will appear in an early number of The 
Universal Review. 


Messrs. IsBisTER will publish immediately 
Mary Howitt: an Autobiography, edited by 
her daughter, with portraits and numerous 
illustrations, in two vols. ; and The Life of Sir 
Richard Steele, by George A. Aitken, with por- 
, traits, alsoin two vols. 
issued at the same time by Messrs, Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., of Philadelphia. 


Messrs. IsBISTER have also in preparation 
new works by the Bishop of Peterborough, the 
4 Dean of Gloucester, Archdeacon Farrar, and 
Francis Peek; and for their Home Library : 
Glimpses of Europe, edited by W. C. Procter ; 
The Story of Chemistry, by Harold Picton; and 
We Three, by the author of ‘‘ Worth a Three- 
penny Bit.” They will also publish in September 
Proverbs, Sayings, and Comparisons in various 
Languages, collected and arranged by James 
Middlemore ; and the yearly volumes of (ood 
Words and the Sunday Magazine will be 
issued as usual in November. 


A Memory of Edward Thring, by the Rev. 
J. H. Skrine, will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Mr. Skrine was first a boy, and 
in later years, an assistant master at Uppingham, 
and in both capacities knew the distinguished 
head master intimately. 


Both books will be 


Macmillan. 


Mr. Etuior Stock is engaged making a 
facsimile of the first edition of Bunyan’s 
Country Rhymes, which has recently been dis- 
covered and acquired by the British Museum. 
The Rev. Jobn Brown, of Bedford—the latest 
biographer of Bunyan—will furnish an intro- 
duction, giving the history of the little volume. 


A NEw story by the author of Mehalah —who 
now acknowledges himself as the Rev. S. Baring 
Gould—will be issued this year by Messrs. 
Blackie & Son, the theme being that of the 
Icelandic Saga of Grettir the Strong. 
should have more than the ordinary interest of 
being merely a good fighting story for boys, 
inasmuch as the author some years ago made a 
visit to the scenes referred to in the Saga, The 
illustrations are to be by Herr Zeno Diemer—a 
German artist specially selected for this work 
by Mr. Baring Gould himself. 


Mr. G. A. Henty has this season availed 
himself of the renewed and more minute 
interest taken of late years in the details of the Pror. F. J. CHILD, of Harvard, has just 
American Civil War; and his story, With Lee | issued part vi. of his magnificent edition of The 
in Virginia, is an endeavour to present the 
case of the South in its most attractive and | tains thirty-three old favourities like ‘“‘ Durham 
romantic light. A second story by Mr. Henty 
—By Pike and Dyke—deals with the Revolt of | Hunting of the Cheviot,” ‘The Rose of 
the Netherlands, covering in story form the | England,” ‘Sir Audrew Barton,” ‘ Flodden 
ground taken up historically by Motley’s Rise | Field,” ‘‘ Johnie Armstrong,” ‘‘The Rising in 


of the Dutch Republic. Messrs. Blackie & Son | the North,” ‘Captain Car,” ‘The Laird of 


will be the publishers of both these books. 


Side,” and so on. It is edited with that loving 
Messrs. F, V. Wurre & Co. will short : ; 
publish two new novels: Mrs, Bob, by Tohy care, that wide research, and that wealth of 


Strange Winter, in two vols., and Mount Eden, 
by Florence Marryat, in three vols. 


Messrs, Metnven & Co. will publish im- | that has been done in this country or elsewhere 
mediately Historic Oddities and Strange Events, | before. It is a real treat to a ballad-lover to 
by the Rev. S. Baring Gould, first series; and | turn over Prof. Child’s pages, and see all the 
Ballads of the Brave: Poems of Chivalry, different versions of every ballad, and of every 
Enterprise, Courage and Constancy, from the | line and phrase given, and to know what 
Earliest Times to the Present Day, selected and | ®M#logies it has in any and every language of 
arranged by Frederick Langbridge, with notes. the continent, into how many of these it has 


for use in the detection of crime, and for war 
purposes, in auxiliary sentinel, despatch, and 
ammunition-carrying work, is specially dealt 
with. The illustrations are reproductions of 
wash and pen-and-ink drawings from the life, 
and include portraits of typical champion 
hounds. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER’S 
announcements for the new season include : 
Sheila, a story by AnnieS. Swan; The Luck of 
the House, a new novel in two vols., by Adeline 
Seageant, and a cheaper edition of Seventy Times 
Seven, by the same author; Kilgirvie, by 
Robina F. Hardy ; Kate and Jean: the History 
of two Young and Independent Spinsters, by 
Jessie M. E. Saxby; Barbara Leybourne: a 
Story of Eighty Years Ago, by Sarah Selina 
Hamer; Lally Letham’s Will: a Tale of the 
Great City, by A. Rycroft Taylor; and cheap 
editions of Robinson Crusoe and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, with numerous illustrations. In re- 
ligious literature: Manliness, and other Sermons, 
by the late Hugh Stowell Brown, with a pre- 
face by Dr. Alexander Maclaren ; Life’s Stages : 
— Duties and Opportunities, by Rev. James 
tark, 


Tue Authors’ Co-operative Publishing Com- 
pany announce two new books for next month 
from the pen of the Rev. James J. Ellis, of 
Richmond—Harness for a Pair, a story, and 
Messages of Christ, a series of addresses. 


Mr. Tuomas J. WISE has issued the first 
part of his Bibliography of the Writings in Prose 
and Verse of John Ruskin, LL.D. That it is 
on Dutch hand-made paper and printed, with 
wide margins, in Clay’s best style follows as 
a matter of course, as old sharers of Mr. Wise’s 
former extravagances know. But they seem 
to like it; for the 250 subscribers, to whom the 
issue was limited, were found privately in 
eight days. The editor says he hopes to finish 
his task in eight parts; but this is plainly im- 
possible, as the Seven Lamps and the Poems 
alone take twenty-nine and a half pages. On 
this scale—and it is the right one—the work 
must run to sixteen or twenty parts. It cer- 
tainly ought so to do; and so well is it started, 
with such admirable completeness and care, 
that we are sure no Ruskin lover will grudge 
the increased price for such a record of his 
master’s work. The only additional bit of in- 
formation we can give on this Part I. is, that 
the “‘ little girl” for whom The King of the 
Golden River was originally written was Effie 
Gray, one of the daughters of a Perth lawyer, 
who is now Lady Millais. 


English and Scottish Popular Ballads. It con- 
Field,” ‘The Battle of Otterbourne,” ‘‘ The 


Logie,” ‘‘Kinmont Willie,” ‘‘Jock o’ the 


illustration from other country’s ballads, which 
have distinguished all the foregoing parts, and 
which puts to shame everything of the best 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Mr. Gotpwin Siti has written an article 
for the October number of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
on the passing of the Jesuits’ Estates Act by the 
Quebec legislature. The writer is, as may 
be expected, an uncompromising opponent of 
the measure, and has delivered himself concern- 
ing it with all his wanted frankness. 


THe next number of the Contemporary 
Review will contain an important article on 
‘The Triple Alliance, and Italy’s Place in it.” 


THE October number of the English Iilus- 
trated Magazine, which is the first of a new 
volume, will contain poems by A. C. Swin- 
burne, Walter Crane, and Violet Fane; an 
illustrated article on ‘‘ Ceylon,” by Sir Frede- 
rick Dickson; on ‘‘ The Embossing of Metals,” 
by Mr. W. A. 8. Benson; on ‘‘ Wagner at 
Bayreuth,” by Mr. G. B. Shaw; and on 
“The Bernardine Nuns,” by Mr. H. W. 
Lucy. ‘There will also be articles on ‘‘ Children 
in Theatres,” by Mrs. Francis Jeune, and on 
‘‘English Girlhood,” by Mrs. Molesworth; 
besides a short story by the Hon. Mrs. 
Anstruther, and the first chapters of the Earl 
of Lytton’s serial. 


Tus forthcoming number of the Jewish Quar- 
terly Review, which begins the second volume, 
will contain the following articles: ‘‘ The 
Child in Jewish Literature,” by 8S. Schechter ; 
‘* Polytheism in Primitive Israel,” by Prof. A. 
H. Sayce; ‘‘Don Isaac Abarbanel,” by the 
Rev. I. S. Meisels; ‘‘ The Position of Faith in 
the Jewish Religion,” by Oswald J. Simon. 
‘“‘The Letter of Consolation of Maimun ben 
Joseph,” edited with English translation by 
Rev. L. M. Simmons, (the Arabic text, hitherto 
unpublished, will be given in the January 
number of the Review). Prof. Graetz contri- 
butes two ‘Historical Notices,” and other 
miscellaneous notes complete the number. 


In the forthcoming number of Mind, which 
now completes its fourteenth year, the main 
articles will be: ‘‘Some Fundamental Ethical 
Controversies,” by Prof. Henry Sidgwick ; 
‘* Mental Activity,” by Dr. E. Montgomery ; 
“The Olassification of Feeling,” by Mr. 
H. R. Marshall. Prof. W. James, of Harvard, 
furnishes some notes on the late Congress of 
Physiological Psychology at Paris, out of 
which has been organised an International 
Congress of Experimental Psychology, which 
will hold its first meeting in England, three 
years hence. 


In the October Antiquary, Mr. W. F. Ains- 
worth will describe his exploration of the A’Sek 
Pass, an opening from the Kartin to Central 
Persia—a spot of high archaeological as 
well as commercial importance; Mr. Brails- 
ford will contribute a paper on ‘ Ludlow 
Castle and the Scene of Milton’s ‘Comus’”’ ; 
Mrs. Cardinali one on ‘‘The Ancient City of 
Trebula Metusca in the Sabina’’; and Mr. 
Hubert Smith, ‘‘ Archaeological Notes in Nor- 
mandy,” apropos of the recent congress of the 
French Archaeological Society. 


THE October issue of the Scottish Review will 
contain an article by Mr. Alexander Gordon, on 
the ‘‘Scotch Farm Labourers,” in which the 
problem presented by their present condition is 
described and discussed asa result of many 
years’ personal knowledge. 


Mr. H. Scuiitz-Witson has written an 
article for the October number of the (entle- 
man’s Magazine on Part II. of Goethe’s 
** Faust.” 





been translated, what are its sources, and all 


My Friend the Bloodhound, by Mr. Percy {| aboutit. The work reflects the highest honour 
Lindley, illustrated by Mr. Herbert Dicksee, is | on Prof. Child, and the college and country of 
in the press, The training of the bloodhound | which he is an ornament. 








Tue September number of Time will contain 
articles on ‘“‘The Mass,” by Mr. B. F. C. 
Costello; ‘‘ Mme. de Genlis,” by Mrs. M. C. M. 
Simpson; ‘‘ George Eliot’s Country,” by James 
Peroes; and “Ch, Mouselet,” by Mr. C. H. 
Palmer. 
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Illustrations, Mr. Francis George Heath’s 
magazine, will commence its fifth volume in 
October with a new pictorial cover. Its forth- 
coming issue will include fiction, illustrated 
papers, pen-and-pencil portraits of celebrities, 
public and private schools, winter resorts, 
popular flowers, farm gossip, and miscellaneous 
‘‘ sketches.” Jilustrations will henceforth be 
published by the firm about to amalgamate as 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 


‘*REPRESENTATIVE MEN AT HoME” is the 
title of a series of illustrated papers com- 
mencing in No. 313 of Cassell’s Saturday 
Journal. Interviews with Mr. Henry Irving, 
Lord Wolseley, Sir John Millais, Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Henry Labouchere, Mr. James 
Payne, &c., will be subsequently given. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
EVOLUTION. 


A noy sat dreaming near a summer brook, 
Dreaming of things to come, and yet content 
To view the landscape with enraptured look ; 
The sunsetebars of gold, with crimson blent, 
Filled all his soul with silent wonderment ; 

His was a sacred joy, beyond compare, 

To think this earth had scenes so wondrous fair. 


oe ~ years have passed; the boy hath learnt his 

share 

Of knowledge of the toil that daily strives ; 

How earth is filled with bitter cark and care, 

And ceaseless want broods darkly o’er the lives 

Of city-hauntivg toilers, men and wives ; 

How can his heart do otherwise than grieve 

= — has dens where ruffians cheat and 
eve 


Oh ! that the course of time could back return, 
When sunset skies could yield a perfect peace, 
When every slope, ablaze with golden fern, 
E’en in decay show’d beauty’s rich increase, 
And every skylark’s song bade sorrow cease, 
Before the innocent mind had learnt to scan 
How God's fair earth is marred by sins of man! 


But wherefore backward gaze with fond regret? 

Canst thou not learn the lesson God would teach ? 

His face is forward, and His laws have set 

No limit to his forecast's boundless reach ; 

If even here, at times, joy visits each 

—. mind is pure, conceive what joys may 
r 

A world unsoiled by crime, untouched by ill! 


Look forward! Though thy mind must fail to 
guess 

The vast developments of endless time, 

Believe that He, whose smile doth even bless 

This sinful earth, can, in his plan sublime, 

Complete a universe that knows no crime. 

Serve faithfully, help them that err, and wait ; 

God in good time throws wide the golden gate. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 








OBITUARY. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. Latham 
C. N. Percy Brickwood, which took place on 
Friday, September 13, at the comparatively 
early age of forty-eight. Mr. Brickwood 
was in his earlier days noted among amateur 
scullers, and he afterwards became a writer 
of authority on rowing and rowing matters. 
During the last twenty years he has been a 
constant contributor on many branches of sport 
to some of the leading London journals. He 
was a very careful writer, and his polished 
sentences were models of lucidity and strength. 
A classical style is too often absent from English 
sporting literature, and in this respect alone 
Mr. Brickwood rendered a valuable service to 
the press of these days. We have spoken of 
the precision and exactness of his style; but on 
occasion he could touch a lighter vein, and some 
of his articles on grouse, setters, pointers, and 
similar subjects, published in the Pall Mall 
Gazette a few years ago, under the editorship of 





Mr. John Morley, are redolent of the fragrance 
- heather and stir the pulse like the moorland 
Teeze. 


THE death of Miss Amy Levy, on September 9, 
has cut short a career of much literary promise. 
While a student at Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, she began to write both in prose and 
verse. Some of her early poems, of which 
‘‘Xantippe” was the most noticeable, were 
collected into a volume entitled A Minor Poet 
(1884); and Mr. Fisher Unwin bas at the pre- 
sent time another collection in the press, to be 
called A London Plane Tree. She was also the 
author of two novels—The Romance of a Shop 
(1888) and Reuben Sache (1889), the latter of 
which attracted considerable attention, both in 
this country and in America, by its bold delinea- 
tion of Jewish life as seen from within. Miss 
Levy had only reached her twenty-eighth year. 


THE death is also announced, on September 12, 
of M. Fustel de Coulanges, the author of La 
Cité Antique (1864)—a work which deserves to 
staud by the side of Maine’s Ancient Law. He 
had lately devoted himself to the early history 
of France. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the current number of Mind, Prof. W. 
James has a very fresh and suggestive paper on 
‘“‘The Psychology of Belief.’ The writer 
hardly discusses the nature of the mental 
phenomenon itself, but confines himself to its 
psychological conditions, and, of these, to the 
more variable and striking ones. The essay is 
a clever popular treatment of the question— 
Why different people believe different things ; 
but it is far from being an adequate scientific 
account of the genesis and conditions of belief. 
Mr. Stout continues his concise and very read- 
able account of the psychology of Herbart and 
his disciples, and Prof. Bain writes with his 
customary smartness on ‘‘The Empiricist 
Position.” This last paper is instructive as 
showing what along way the modern empiri- 
cist has travelled from the old sensationalist 
position—that all knowledge can bederived from 
sensation. According to Dr. Bain, we must 
have from the first not only the senses but the 
intellect itself. 


The American Journal of Psychology (vol. ii., 
no. 3) contains a continuation of the remark- 
able history of a gifted mind wrecked b 
disease. The unfortunate subject of this 
memoir was not only a thinker and a poet of 
considerable promise, but a talented painter, 
Some of the semi- philosophical, semi-religious 
musings here reprinted are a curious illustration 
of the close proximity of a certain order of 
genius and insanity. Another article of 
general interest is Dr. Burnham’s study of 
Paramnesia or illusions of memory. Among 
these, special attention is given to the common 
experience that the scene before our eyes, 
the events taking place, and so forth, are all 
familiar, and have presented themselves to us 
before. The essayist gives a careful judicial 
summary of the various thiories propounded 
for the explanation of these phenomena, 


In Brain, Dr. Gaskell has a very ingenious 
and well-reasoned paper on ‘‘ The Origin of the 
Central Nervous System of Vertebrates,” and 
attempts, in the face of the prevailing view of 
recent morphologists, to derive this system from 
the Crustacean type. The paper is a brilliant 
example of the application of the theory of 
evolution to the facts of morphology. In 
another paper Dr. Ferrier discusses ‘‘ Cerebral 
Localisation in its Practical Relations.” His 
account of the large measure of success already 
attained by cerebral surgery supplies a damag- 
ing reply to those who contend that vivisection 
practised on the lower animals has been of no 





substantial benefit to man. Our knowledge of 
the precise locality of cerebral injuries is largely 
due to physiological experiments carried out 
on monkeys and other animals ; and Dr. Ferrier 
here shows that this knowledge has already 
resulted in a considerable number of operations 
by which brain troubles have been permanently 
relieved. 








MESSRS. BLACKIE & SON’S ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


‘“‘GRETTIR THE OvuTLAw: A Story of Ice- 
land,” by the author of ‘‘ Mehalah,” with ten 
full-page illustrations by M. Zeno Diemer, and 
a coloured map; ‘‘ With Lee in Virginia: A 
Story of the American Civil War,’ by G. A, 
Henty, with ten full-page illustrations by Gor- 
don Browne, and six maps; ‘“‘ By Pike and 
Dyke: a Tale of the Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic,” by G. A, Henty, with ten full-page illus- 
trations by Maynard Brown, and four maps; 
‘One of the 28th: a Story of Waterloo,” by 
G. A. Henty, with eight full-page illustrations 
by W. H. Overend, and two maps; “ High- 
ways and High Seas: Cyril Harley’s Adven- 
tures on Both,” by F. Frankfort Moore, with 
eight full-page illustrations by Alfred Pearse ; 
** The Loss of John Humble: What Led to It 
and What came of It,” by G. Norway, with 
eight full-page illustrations by John Schon- 
berg; ‘‘Thorndyke Manor: a Tale of Jaco- 
bite Times,” by Mary ©. Roweell, with six 
full-page illustrations by L. Leslie Brooke ; 
‘* Cousin Geoffrey and I,” by Caroline Austin, 
with six full-page illustrations by W. Parkin- 
son; ‘‘ Afloat at Last: a Sailor Boy’s Log of 
His Life at Sea,” by John C. Hutcheson, with 
six full-page illustrations by W. H. Overend ; 
** Down the Snow Stairs: or, From Good-night 
to Good-morning,” by Alice Corkran, with sixty 
character illustrations by Gordon Browne, new 
edition ; ‘‘ Laugh and Learn; And love it all,” 
a Nursery Book for the Child, the Mother, and 
the Teacher, by Jennett Humphreys, illustrated 
with woodcuts and diagrams; ‘‘The Hermit 
Hunter of the Wilds,” by Gordon Stables, 
illustrated by J. A. T. Bonnar; ‘‘ Miriam’s 
Ambition: a Story for Children,” by Evelyn 
Everett-Green, illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke ; 
‘‘White Lilac: or, the Queen of the May,” by 
Amy Walton, withillustrations. New Volumes 
of Blackie’s Two Shilling Series of Reward 


Y | Books, each containing three full-page illustra- 


tions: ‘‘Sam Silvan’s Sacrifice: the Story of 
Two Fatherless Boys,” by Jesse Colman; ‘‘ A 
Warrior King: the Story of a Boy’s Adven- 
tures in South Africa,” by J. Evelyn. New 
Volumes of Blackie’s Kighteenpenny Series of 
Reward Books, illustrated: ‘‘ Tales of Daring 
and Danger,” by G. A. Henty; ‘“‘The Seven 
Goldoa Keys,” by James E. Arnold; “ The 
Story of a Queen,” by Mary C. Rowsell. New 
Volumes of the Shilling Series for Children, 
with frontispieces in colours: ‘‘Mr. Lips- 
combe’s Apples,” by Julia Goddard; “A 
Gypsy Against Her Will,” by Emma Leslie ; 
‘‘An Emigrant Boy’s Story,” by Ascott R. 
Hope; ‘‘ The Castle on the Shore,” by Isabel 
Hornibrook; ‘‘John A’ Dale,” by Mary C. 
Rowsell; ‘‘Jock and His Friend,” by Cora 
Langton ; ‘Gladys; or, The Sister’s Charge,” 
by E. O’Byrne. New Volumes of the Nine- 
penny Series for Children, with frontispieces in 
colours: ‘‘ Things will take a Turn,” by Bea- 
trice Harraden; ‘‘Max or Baby,” by Ismay 
Thorn ; ‘‘ The Lost Thimble,” by Mrs. Mus- 
grave; ‘‘ Jack-a-Dandy,” by E. J. Lysaght; 
‘A Day of Adventures,” by C. Wyatt; ‘The 
Golden Plums,” by Francis Clair. New 
Volumes of the Sixpenny Series for Children, 
with frontispieces in colours: ‘‘A Little Man 
of War,” by L. E, Tiddeman; ‘Lady Daisy : 
and other Stories,” by C. Stewart. 
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MESSRS. FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A NEw work by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
entitled ‘‘ Little Saint Elizabeth, and other 
Stories,” illustrated by Reginald B. Birch; 
‘¢ Jack Trevor, R.N.,” by Arthur Lee Knight, 
illustrated by W. S. Stacey; ‘‘ Scout’s Head ; 
or, St. Nectan’s Bell,” by the Rev. Frederick 
Langbridge, illustrated; ‘‘ Tregeagle’s Head,” 
by Silas K. Hocking, illustrated; ‘‘ Master 
Roley,” by Miss Beatrice Harraden, illustrated 
by Alfred Johnson; ‘‘ Bobbie Wilson ; or, The 
Lamp of God,” by John Howard. In the 
‘‘Chandos Classics,” a new edition of ‘‘ Gay’s 
Fables,” edited and arranged by Mr. W. H. K. 
Wright, with 120 engravings by William Har- 
vey, and a Bibliography; an edition of this 
work will also be issued on large paper. Anew 
work by Angelo J. Lewis (Prof. Hoffmann), 
*‘ Card Tricks ; or, Sleight of Hand,” with over 
100 practical illustrations and diagrams ; ‘‘ The 
Encore Reciter,” second series, edited by Mr. 
F. E. Marshall Steele; ‘‘ Home Doctoring: a 
Practical Handbook on Medicine for Family 
Use,” by Dr. W. B. Kesteven,; ‘‘ William 
Hazlitt: Essayist and Critic,’’ selections from 
his writings, by Alexander Ireland, large paper 
edition, with additional engraving of Winterslow 
Hutt; Miss Pratt’s ‘‘ Flowering Plants, Grasses, 
Sedges, and Ferns of Great Britain,” new edition, 
in 4 vols. ; a new pocket edition of the Works of 
Shakspere, in 12 vols., in various morocco 
bindings ; ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor; or, A Book 
of the Heart,” by Ik Marvel, with illustrations 
by F. O. C. Darley; ‘‘The Book of Christmas,” 
by T. K. Hervey, illustrated. 

Scribner's Magazine, vols. v. and vi., com- 
prising the numbers for 1889, Each volume con- 
tains nearly 800 pages, with 350 illustrations. 
Among the contributors are R. L. Stevenson, 
Henry James, P. G, Hamerton, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Mrs. James T. Fields, Walter Pater, 
Prof. Drummond, Austin Dobson, Eugene 
Schuyler, Andrew Lang, and Justin McCarthy. 
The County Council Magazine, vol. i., containing 
384 pp. of articles of permanent importance to 
all interested in local government, and full list 
of the county councillors of England and 
Wales. Six portraits are given in this volume— 
Lord Rosebery, Sir John Lubbock, Robert 
Gurdon, the Marquis of Ripon, Hon. J. C. 
Dundas, and Earl Spencer—from photographs 
specially taken by Messrs. Elliott & Fry. 

Books for Children.—‘*The Old, Old Fairy 
Tales,” selected and edited by Mrs, L. Valen- 
tine, with illustrations and coloured plates from 
designs by Alfred Johnson; ‘ Dollie’s Story 
Book,” illustrated with engravings and coloured 
plates ; Hans Andersen’s ‘‘The Marsh King’s 
Daughter,” illustrated from designs by Miss 
Jessie Currie; ‘‘ Aunt Louisa’s First Lesson 
Book,” with illustrations; ‘‘Baby’s A B O,” 
a large picture book designed by Alfred John- 
son ; ‘‘ Old Mother Goose’s Rhymes and Tales,” 
illustrated by Constance Haslewood, and printed 
in colours ; and two painting books for children, 
entitled ‘Young England’s Painting Book,” 
by Constance Haslewood, and ‘‘The Palette 
Painting Bock,” with outlines and coloured 
examples. 








EARLY ENGLISH WILLS. 


THE Early English Text Society wants to 
have a series of the earliest English wills from 
all our chief dialectal centres whose probate 
registries contain wills before 1500. Dr. Furni- 
vall began in 1882 with bis volume of “The 
Fifty Earliest Wills in the Court of Probate, 
London, 1387-1439,” and he has more in hand. 
They ought to be followed up by like gather- 
ings from the south, the east and west mid- 
land, and the north; for though the Surtees 
Society has done its duty by the York and 


Durham wills, its editions of selections from 
them are out of print, and not easily accessible 
to students here and abroad. More early 
northern wills should be got into type. No 
editor has yet offered for these; but for the 
midlands, Mr. A. Gibbons, of the Lincoln 
Record Society—who has already edited a 
volume of abstracts of the early Lincoln wills— 
will probably edit a full print of the earliest 
three or five score for the Early English Text 
Society ; while Mr. Walter Rye, the Norfolk 
champion in antiquities, will do the like service 
for the Norwich wills. The Canterbury ones 
will be edited by Mr. J. Meadows Cowper, the 
editor of so many of the Canterbury parish 
registers, and a former editor for the Early 
English Text Society. Editors are still 
wanted for, at least, the Salisbury and 
Worcester wills; and anyone who will volun- 
teer for them is asked to write to Dr. Furni- 
vall, 3 St. George’s-square, Primrose-hill, 
London, N.W. Mr. Charles Wooldridge, of 
the Diocesan Registry, Winchester, has already 
kindly offered to help with his district wills; 
but as they do not begin till 1500, the society 
wants to take the earlier material first. 


THAT local wills are invaluable for social 
history and for their words has always been 
allowed; but till Dr. Leon Kellner used Dr. 
Furnivall’s volume freely for his History of 
English Syntax—as he has done, and is doing 
—wills were hardly reckoned as part of litera- 
ture. Yet Dr. Kellner finds in them many 
valuable early instances of phrases which, if 
only colloquialisms at the time of their use, 
have firmly established themselves in our 
literature for many hundred years. And as to 
dialect, though that of each district is obscured 
by the education—more or less—of the priests 
who almost always drew up the wills, yet many 
valuable characteristics of local speech must be, 
and are, preserved in them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MURATORIAN FRAGMENT, 
Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland : Sept. 6, 1839. 


In the early part of his work (Haer, i. 15-16) 
Trenaeus quotes, from one whom he describes as 
‘*the divine elder and herald of the truth,’ 
some verses (euuérpws) written against the 
Valentinian heretic Marcus. They run as 
follows : 

EidwAomot Mdpke kad Teparookdme, 

aorTporoyiKhs Eumeipe kad payinhs TEXrIs, 

3¢ dy kpardbvers Tis wAarAS TA Diddypara, 

onucia Serxvis Tots brd cod TAavwpEvats, 

amocratixfns Suvduews eyxeiphuata, 

& vor xopnye? ods warhp Saray ded 

Be ayyeAukijs Suvduews "ACaChA moreiv: 

éxwv oe mpddpouov ayriOéov mavoupylas, 
some slight corrections being made in the 
sixth line, on which all critics are agreed, and 
which are suggested by the ancient Latin 
version. It will be observed that our poet is 
very fond of trisyllabic feet, and that more 
especially he affects anapaests in the fourth and 
fifth places. I should add that, as the editors 
give his text, he does not shrink from a spondee 
in quarto; but we might easily relieve him of 
this monstrosity by reading dvvduos in both 
cases, thus giving him two more of his 
favourite anapaests instead. 

In this instance the editors could not well go 
wrong; for they were warned by éuuérpws that 
some verse was coming, and have printed 
accordingly. But elsewhere, where there was 
no such warning, they are altogether astray. 
Thus in Haer. iii. 17.4 (a passage preserved only 
in the ancient Latin version) Irenaeus is made 
to write ; 

** Aquae mixtum gypsum dans pro lacte seducat per 
similitudinem coloris, sicut quidam dixit superior 
nobis de omnibus qui quolibet modo depravant quae 
sunt Dei et adulterant veritatem In Det lacte gypsum 
male miscetur,”? 

where the Claromontane MS. has ‘‘ veritatem 
Dei, Lacte,” &c. This is the correct reading 
(in being a repetition of the previous m), but 
not the correct punctuation. The sentence 
therefore runs, 


** Dei lacte gypsum male miscetur,’’ 
which is in Greek, 


cod ydAakri wlyvuTa yoos Kakis, 


so that the mixing of chalk and water with 
milk is not a discovery of modern civilisation. 
I may mention by the way that not a few of 
our homely proverbs are anticipated by the 
Fathers. A lively writer, like Jerome, would 
furnish several examples. One occurs to me 
at the moment, ‘‘ Equi dentes inspicere donati,” 
“to look w gift horse in the mouth,” which 
might have been a product of modern York- 
shire, but which Jerome calls ‘‘a vulgar pro- 
verb” even in his own day (vii. p. 538, 
Vallarsi). 

Nor is this the only instance in which the 
editors of Irenaeus have been nodding. In 
Haer. i. Praef. 2. likewise this Father quotes 
one whom he styles in the same way (4 xpelrrwy 
jay, here however rendered melior nobis in 
the Latin), and who is doubtless the same 
person. Here the original Greek is happily 
preserved, which I will write out as it ought 
to be written, separating the prose from the 
verse (without however altering a single wor d) 


KaOws brd rod Kpelrrovos judy elpnra emt Tav 
toobrwy [Tay aiperiKa@y] Ste 
AlOov Toy Tipsoy 
oudpaydov bya Kal moAuTiuntéy Tiow 
tadros évuBpi¢e: ia réxvns 
mapomooupévn, Sroray mh api 6 cOévwr Soxiudoa Kar 
réxvyn duedeytar Thy mavobpyws yevouernv 
bray 5e 
emmmuyn 
6 xadnbds eis Toy Upyupoy, tls ebxdrws 
duvhoeTa TovTOV akepaiws Soxiudoa 5 
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where however for dxepalws we should pro- 
bably read axéouos, as the Latin has ‘‘rudis 
quum sit.” Very slight alterations would 
bring more of the context into the verses. 
Thus duoovpévn might be substituted for 
wapomoovnévn, aud Sray yap for Srav 8t, the 
Latin having “quum enim.” But this is 
sufficient ts show that several verses are 
embedded in a passage which the editors 
print continuously as prose. Probably ‘‘ our 
superior ”’ in the two last passages is the same 
with the ‘‘divine elder” who writes against 
Marcus in the first. 

The employment of verse or of rhythm for 
theological teaching was not uncommon in 
these early ages. The heretics had their own 
psalms, in which they propounded their 
favourite docrines. From the orthodox point 
of view Clement of Alexandria, at the close 
of his Paedagogus (i. p. 312 sq.), has written a 
metrical hymn in honour of Christ for 
instructional purposes. An anonymous con- 
temporary of Clement, who has been identified 
for excellent reasons with Hippolytus, is quoted 
by Eusebius (H.Z. v. 28) as referring to the 
‘‘numerous psalms and songs” (Yaduol Soo Kal 
qéal) written by believers in which Christ is 
spoken of as God. Again, in the fourth 
century the notorious Thalia of Arius, which 
was sung in the streets and taverns of 
Alexandria, will occur to us on the one side, 
and the poems of the elder and younger 
Apollinaris on the other. More especially, 
where a memoria technica was needed, as in the 
list of the Canon, verse was naturally employed 
asa medium. In the last quarter of the fourth 
century, we have two such metrical lists of the 
Scriptures—the one by Amphilochius, the other 
by Gregory Nazianzen. 

I now come to speak of the Muratorian 
Canon. It is generally allowed that this 
catalogue emanated from Rome, as indeed the 
mention of ‘‘the city” implies. Of its date 
we may say that it is ascribed by different 
critics to various epochs between about A.D. 
160 and A.D. 220, The general opinion also is 
that the document was written in Greek 
(though this view has been questioned by 
Hesse, who has found followers in Caspari, 
Salmon, and others), and that we possess only 
anot very skilful, though literal, translation, 
greatly corrupted however in the course of 
transmission. I cannot doubt that this view is 
correct. The literature of the Roman Church 
was still Greek, as we see from the examples 
of Gaius and Hippolytus; even though Victor, 
being an African, may have written in Latin. 
Moreover I am quite unable to explain the 
phenomena of the document, if it is preserved 
to us in its original language. In answer to 
this view, it is urged that on this hypothesis 
the document ought to lend itself easily for 
retranslation into Greek, and that the Greek 
reproduction ought to throw back light on 
the meaning of the Latin. To this objection 
the following paper will, I trust, be a sufficient 
answer. 

But it does not seem to have occurred to 
anyone that the original document was written 
in verse, like the corresponding lists of Am- 
philochius and Gregory Nazianzen. Yet the 
more I study the work, the stronger does this 
conviction grow. Neither in phraesology nor 
in substance does it resemble a prose document. 
There is an absence of freedom and equability 
in the treatment. Thisis the more remarkable 
where the writer is dealing with a mere list 
pure and simple. It is obvious that he has 
to grapple with a medium which constrains him 
and determines what form any particular state- 
ment shall take. 

The Muratorian Fragment has been trans- 
lated into Greek prose by Bunsen (Analecta 
Antenicena, i, p. 142 sg.) and by Hilgenfeld 
(Zinleitung in das N. T., p. 97 sq.) Hither of 





these translations would, as it seems to me, | 
justify the contention that Greek was the 
original language of the fragment, for it reads 
so much more naturally than in the Latin. I 
had not read either of these when I made my 
own verse renderings; but I note with satis- 
faction that the last words of the fragment, 


** Asianum Cataphrygum constitutorem,”’ 


are translated unconsciously by Hilgenfeld 
into an iambic line, 


Tov Tay *Agiavav Katapptywy Katracrdrny, 


as I had translated it, except that I should 
substitute xara Spvyas for Karappiywy, since the 
Montanists are always (so far as I have 
noticed) called in Greek of Spies or of xarh Spiyas, 
never oi Kardgpvyes, at all events for some cen- 
turies. But would not “constitutor” be a 
strange word for a “founder” in an original 
Latin prose document ? Why also should these 
Cataphrygians be called ‘‘ Asiatic,” except 
that an epithet was wanting to fill up a line ? 

Again, the author of Supernatural Religion, 
ii, p. 385, accuses the writer of this Canon of 
going so far as to “falsify”? the words of St. 
John’s First Epistle in his zeal to get evi- 
dence for the apostolic authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. He was a clumsy blunderer, if this 
were his design; for his abridgment has con- 
siderably weakened the force of the original. 
But his motive, I believe, was much more 
innocent. He had to squeeze the language of 
the Epistle into his own verse ; and accordingly 
he wrote (as represented by his translator), 


** dicons in semetipsum quae vidimus oculis 
nostris et auribus audivimus et manus 
nostrae palpaverunt haec scripsimus vobis,”’ 


which may have run in the Greek: 


Aéyov 
és éaurdv> dpOadruoiow & 0 Ewpdxauer, 
Kakhkoauev Tots Gow, al @ iuar xépes 
eynrdonoav, du abr’ éypdyauer. 


Now let us see what can be made of some 
longer passages : 
1 


“acta autem omnium apostolorum 
sub uno libro scripta sunt Lucas obtimo Theophi- 
lo comprendit quia sub praesentia ejus singula 
gerebantur sicuti et semote passionem Petri 
evidenter declarat sed et profectionem ab ur- 
be ad Spaniam proficiscentis. Epistulae autem 
Pauli quae ex quo loco vel qua ex causa directas 
sint volentibus intelligere ipsae declarant 
Primum omnium Oorinothiis scysma heresis in- 
terdicens deinceps Galatis circumcisionem 
Romanis autem ordinem scripturarum, sed et 
principium earum esse Ohristum intimans.” 


GAN’ &roatdAwy 
mpdtes andytwy BiBAlov bp’ ev yeypaumévas 
Aoukas xpatlor@ Ocoplaw cvAAauBdver, 
abtod mapéytos ws Exagr’ émpdatreTo* 

@s kal waxpay [7 ardvros 7 ovyh| wafos 
Tlérpou mpopaive: kan méAews 5° cis Sravlav 
TlavAou mopelay éxmopevomevov cat¢as. 

TlavaAou 8 émorodal tives, é« tTlvos rérou, 
émeordAnoay, #) rolas e aitias, 

Sndrodow adtat toto: BovAopévais voeiv* 
mpardy ye mavtwy aipéoews Kopiv Olas 

oxiow &rayopebwy, elra Taddtas reprrounv, 
ypaday 5t ‘Pwualoir rTdkiv, VAAL Kab 

apxhv éxelvwv Xpiordv bvra Sexviwv. 


For the form and quantity of this last word 
there is good Attic authority (Menander in 
Fragm. Comm. Graec., iv. pp. 93, 245). As 
regards the martyrdom of St. Peter and the 
journey of St. Paul to Spain, there can be little 
doubt, I think, as to the meaning. As St. 
Luke only records what took place within his 
own cognisance, his silence about these two 
important facts is evidence that they happened 
in his absence. But whether or not some words 
have fallen out in the Latin, such as I have 
given in the Greek, ‘‘semote [quum esset, 
silentium ejus] evidenter declarat,” I will not 





venture to say. 


(2) 

* fertur etiam ad 
laudicenses aliaad alexandrinos pauli no- 
mine finctae ad haeresim marcionis et alia plu- 
ra quae ad catholicam ecclesiam recipi non 
potest felenim cum melle misceri non con - 

gruit.’’ 
pepera: 5t Kal 
h Aaodicedow, 7 8 "Arctavdpedow ad, 
mpos Mapxiwvos alpeow werAacuévat 
évéuati TlavAov* moAAd 7’ BAN & KaDoALKhy 
ob avadéxerOa Suvardy eis éxxAnolav > 
ob cumpéepe: yap méAute mlyvurOa xoAhy, 


which last line reminds us of the language of 
~ earlier poet who wrote against the heretic 
arcus, 


(3) 

** pastorem vero 
nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe 
roma herma conscripsit sedente cathe- 
dram urbis romae ecclesiae pio eps frater 
ejus et ideo legi eum quidem oportet se pu- 
blicare vero in ecclesia populo neque inter 
prophetas completum numero neque inter 
apostolos in finem temporum potest.” 

Tov 5é Toméva 
vewsT Katpois Nuetepas ev TH wore 
‘Péun cvvéypaver émxadnuévov Miov 
‘Epuas nabédpav rijode ‘Pwualwy mércws 
éxxaAnolas &deApds dv émioxdrov * 
bor obv dvaywoonew piv, év 8 exxrAnola 
ob SnuooreverOal ope TE AaG xpEwr * 
odd’ ey rpophras Suvardy obdt ouvTedciv 
amoordAwy és &piOudy eis TEAOS xpdvwr, 


where I am disposed to think that ‘‘ completum 
numero” is a clumsy translation, perhaps cor- 
rupted by transcription, of the idiomatic Greek 
ouvrerciv és &pOudr, “to be classed among the 
number ”’; but it would not be difficult to sub- 
stitute a more literal rendering of the Latin. 
In this passage the repetitions ‘‘ in urbe roma,” 
“urbis romae,” ““sedente ocathedram,” 
‘* ecclesiae episcopus,”’ lead me to suspect that 
we have here some surplusage introduced for 
the sake of foreigners, when the original docu- 
ment was translated into Latin for the use of 
(say) the African Churches; but I have given 
them the benefit of the doubt, and retranslated 
them. 

But if this catalogue was originally written 
in Greek verse, who was the poet? In a paper 
written some time ago (Hermathena, i. p. 82 sq.) 
on the “ Chronology of Hippolytus,” Dr. Sal- 
mon (p. 122 sq.) discussed at length the notice 
of the authorship of Hermas, which the Mura- 
torian Canon has in common with the Liberian 
Catalogue of Popes, the earlier portion of which 
is attributed on fairly satisfactory grounds to 
Hippolytus. He there maintains that the 
writer's ‘‘nuperrime temporibus nostris’”’ can- 
not be too strictly pressed; that a change 
came over the Church after the age of Irenaeus 
and Clement of Alexandria, who both quote 
the ‘‘Shepherd” with deference; that this 
change took place in the interval between the 
two treatises of Tertullian, De Oratione and De 
Pudicitia, the work being treated with respect 
in the former and rejected in the latter, as 
having been classed ‘‘ by every council of your 
Churches among false and apocryphal books ”’ ; 
and that the statement in the Muratorian 
Canon was the great instrument in effecting 
this change. The Muratorian Canon, therefore, 
may be placed at the close of the first century 
or the beginning of the second, so that there is 
no difficulty in ascribing it to Hippolytus, or 
at least in assuming it to have been known to 
him, and thus to have suggested the note 
which we find in the Liberian Catalogue. 
As however I do not see that Salmon else- 
where (Smith and Wace, Dict. of Ohist. Biogr., 
ss. vv. ‘‘ Hippolytus,” ‘‘ Muratorian Canon”) 
has so ascribed it, though he still maintains the 
later date, I presume that he has chan 
his mind. Indeed, as he now holds the Latin 
to be original, he could hardly do otherwise. 
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Now I should not be prepared to attribute an 
influence so great to this document, especially 
if it came from Hippolytus, who was at 
daggers drawn with the heads of the Koman 
Church. But nevertheless I am ready to accept 
the Hippolytean authorship. To this view I am 
predisposed by the fact that there was no 
one else in Rome at this time, so far as we know, 
competent to produce it. Its first discoverer, 
Muratori, ascribed it to Gaius; but the 
only reason for considering Gaius, the Roman 
presbyter, a distinct person from Hippolytus 
is the fact that a certain Gaius, belonging to 
the same age, rejected the Apocalypse as 
spurious, whereas our writer (along with 
Hippolytus) maintains and emphasises the 
authenticity of this book. Gaius therefore is 
put out of court. But I seem also to see else- 
where direct evidence of the Hippolytean 
authorship. Among the works of Hippolytus, 
whose titles are inscribed on his chair, we read 
QNAAIICIIACACTACTPA®AC. If correctly copied, 
this represents ¢5a} cis mdoas tas ypapds, “ odes ”’ 
or ‘‘verses on all the Scriptures,” This 
might represent two titles; (1) ¢géai, and 
(2) «is mdoas ras ypapds. In this case the 
‘dai would only be available as showing that 
Hippolytus wrote metrical compositions, of 
which these verses on the canon might be one; 
and «is mdcas ras ypapas would represent his 
exegetical works which, as we learn from 
Jerome, were numerous, though it would be a 
gross exaggeration. But against this separation 
two objections lie: (1) In no other instance in 
this inscription are titles of two separate works 
run together in oneline. Thus XPONIKON has a 
line all to itself, though only a single word. 
(2) The inscriber has already named the com- 
mentary ‘“‘ On the Psalms,” not to mention the 
treatise on the ‘Witch of Endor” (rhyv 
éyyartpiuvbov) and the ‘‘ Defence of the Gospel 
and Apocalypse of John,” which might all have 
been dispensed with, if cis rdoas tas ypapas were 
@ comprehensive description of his commentaries 
and other exegetical works. What then were 
these ‘‘ odes referring to all the Scriptures” ? 
Might they not describe two metrical composi- 
tions relating to the canon of the Old and New 
Testament respectively, of which the Jatter only 
is preserved, being itself mutilated at the 
beginning? Before the extant leaves in the 
MS., which begin abruptly in the middle of 
the description of St. Mark, a sheet or 
sheets are wanting, and these may have con- 
tained the canon of the Old Testament, This 
was at least as important as the canon of the 
New in the eyes of the early Fathers, and pre- 
cedes it in almost every ancient list, e.g. in 
Athanasius and Epiphanius, in Amphilochius 
and Gregory Nazianzen. The fragment on the 
canon is followed in the MS. by a passage from 
St. Ambrose (De Abrah. i. 3, §§ 15,16; i. p. 
289); and Jerome tells us (Epist. lxxxiv. 7) of 
St. Ambrose that he ‘‘sic Hexaemeron illius 
[Origenis] compilavit, ut magis Hippolyti 
sententias Basiliique sequeretur.” Probably 
Jerome treats the two works of Hippolytus 
eis tiv Eahpepoy and cis Ta wéta Thy éLahuepov as 
one, for he only mentions Hexaemeron in his 
Catalogus, where Eusebius mentions both. At 
all events, Ambrose would use the second as 
freely as he used the first. May we not then 
have here possibly (I will not say more) a 
passage from a Latin translation of Hippolytus, 
which Ambrose borrowed verbatim ? 

If Hippolytus be the author of this Canon, it 
was probably one of his earliest works. He 
seems to have died about A.D. 235 or 236, being 
then in advanced age. Thus his birth may be 
placed about A.D. 155-160. His literary 


activity began early; for his Compendium on 
Heresies was founded on some lectures of 
Irenaeus which he heard in his youth, and for 
various reasons it cannot well be placed after 
about A D. 185 or 190. In this case he might \ 












say with only a natural exaggeration that 
Hermas wrote the Shepherd ‘‘ temporibus 
nostris,” according to his own view of the 
authorship, which may or may not have been 
correct. 

I may add that in the above translations I 
have avoided any metrical licenses which 
Hippolytus might not have used. My task 
would have been much easier if I had indulged 
in such monstrosities as we find even in cul- 
tured writers like Amphilochius and Gregory 
Naizanzen, writing on the same theme. 

J. B. DUNELM, 








DAMPIER, 
Bromley, Kent : September 18, 1889. 

I am very sorry if I have unintentionally mis- 
represented Mr. Crawfurd in quoting his words 
about Dampier. The main point is that—apart 
from the ethics of his day—that navigator has 
a personal character and a scientific habit which 
widely separates him from the ‘ruffianly 
buccaneers,’’ along with whom he is at present 
being tarred. 

I certainly did not ask, or think of asking, 
‘*if any proof of the ill-behaviour of the buc- 
caneers can be found in Dampier’s narrative” ; 
but I did ask, and must ask, if a man who is 
far above his time is to be charged with the 
faults of those about him, when all his evidence 
and allusions show him to be a very different 
character ? 

Wa. FLINDERS PETRIE. 








OLD IRISH AND THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 
London: Sept. i7, 1839. 

May I be permitted to confess to the blunder 
with which Mr. Fleming charges me, and to 
add, however, that it was never intended by me 
for publication ; also that I am tired of seeing 
him repeat the same old one? If he cannot 
find later ones of mine I shall be happy to 
call his attention to some. I said “happy” 
advisedly, for so long as I can discover blunders 
of my own I know that I have not ceased 
learning. If Mr. Fleming wishes to apply to 
me the charge of “‘ affecting to despise or dis- 
regard”’ modern Irish, I protest. The late 
Father Bourke and Mr. Hennessy could have 
told him that once on a time I took consider- 
able pains to familiarise myself with modern 
Irish, and that I even acquired some facility in 
speaking it before leaving the country. Alas, 
it is now many years ago, and one does not 
grow younger or even hear Irish every day at 
Oxford! As to the continuity of the language, 
that is an idea with which I also have long been 
impressed ; and I go further than Mr. Fleming, 
as I should like to see Irish studied from its 
earliest Ogmic monuments down to its most 
tattered dialects wherever found, whether in 
Erinn, Man, or Scotland. But I cannot pretend 
to be angry with scholars who think they can 
do their best work by concentrating their atten- 
tion chiefly on the literature of one or two 
centuries of old or mediaeval Irish; nor can I 
believe that Mr. Fleming is really angry with 
them or with any other men, only he does not 
wish them to become conceited. 

Joun Ruys. 


London: September 17, 1889. 
In a second excellent letter (AcADEmy, Sep- 
tember 14), Mr. John Fleming criticises a line 
in Mr. Whitley Stokes’s version of ‘‘ Find and 
the Phantoms.” That one line emanates from 
me, and I reserve for another place the justi- 
fication of its being what it is, and the ex- 
planation of its being where it is. Provi- 
sionally, I have written to disabuse Mr. Flem- 
ing’s mind as to its parentage. 
Stanpisn H. O’Grapy. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘*‘ CLOUGH.” 


Oxford: Sept. 12, 1839, 

With regard to the “ clough” in Cloughton, 
I still think that the etymology connecting 
the word with the Gaelic cloch, a stone, may be 
rejected without the slightest hesitation. There 
is no historical evidence whatever that any 
Gaelic-speaking people ever settled anywhere 
near Cloughton. If Dr. Taylor will consult 
Prof. Rhys’s little book on Celtic Britain, he will 
see that the learned professor finds traces of 
Goidels and Ivernians in what is now the Lake 
District, and also in the South-West of Eng- 
land, but elsewhere in England only settle- 
ments of Brythonic Celts. There is no evidence 
that the word cloch was in use among the 
Brythons. Again, Dr. Taylor thinks that the 
Domesday form ‘‘ Cloctun”’ supports his view 
better than mine. On the contrary, “‘ Cloctun”’ 
can be the Domesday representative of O.E. 
Clohtin, modern Cloughton, just as ‘“‘ Hoctun” 
is the Domesday representative of O.E. Hohtin, 
modern Houghton. Lastly, Dr. Taylor 
asserts that there is no clough (or cleuch) near 
Cloughton which would account for the name. 
I am informed by a friend who has just returned 
to Oxford from the neighbourhood of Clough- 
ton that on this point the learned antiquary is 
mistaken. On the above grounds I am com- 
pelled to reject the Gaelic explanation so 
resolutely maintained by Dr. Taylor. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 





London: Sept. 16, 1889. 
Clough is a townland five miles west of 
Tuam, and twelve north-east of Galway. It 
was there I was born. In Irish it is called 
**Cloch Bail’-in-Ridire,” namely, ‘the Stone 
of Balin-Ridire,” always anglicised and written 
‘‘Clough.” The stone in question is a very 
large roundish block, once capped by a flat 
stone, now leaning against it, and is situated 
sole in the centre of a lea or turlough, viz., 
dry lake, because it is flooded in winter by the 

river Clare, and gets dry in summer. 
J. Mottoy. 








‘* DEBATE BETWEEN THE BODY AND THE SOUL,”’ 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: September 16, 1889. 
Sir Theodore Martin’s poem on the above 
subject has had many predecessors. Besides 
the Debat du cueur et du corps de Villon, to which 
Mr. Morshead refers in his review of Sir 
Theodore’s book iu last week’s ACADEMY, there 
is a Latin Dialogus inter Corpus et Animam 
attributed to Walter Mapes, and printed by 
Th. Wright in his edition of Mapes’s Latin 
Poems (Camden Soc., 1841, pp. 321 ff.). In 
an appendix Wright mentions over a dozen 
different poems on the subject in nearly as many 
different languages, among them two or three 
in English. 
PAGEr TOYNBEE, 








THE HAISTWELL MS, OF CHAUCER, 

London : September 17, 1889, 
A statement in last week’s ACADEMY (p. 166), 
in reference to the Chaucer Society, needs cor- 
rection. The Haistwell MS., lately bought at 
the Perkins sale, has nothing to do with Tyr- 
whitt’s Askew 2, which has been for many 
years in the British Museum (Add. 5140), It 
was bought by Mr. Stevens for nine guineas at 

the sale of Dr. Askew’s MSS. in 1785. ° 
Fr. NORGATE. 
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SCIENCE. 


What is Truth? By the Duke of Argyll. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 


Jupeine from the number of books recently 
published on the subject of Truth, the ques- 
tion of ‘‘ jesting Pilate,” which the Duke of 
Argyll takes for the text of his academic 
discourse, is destined soon to receive a satis- 
factory answer. 

It is true that some of the works which 
have lately dealt with the question seem 
intended not so much to raise a fresh issue or 
to set forth a new method of enquiry as to 
formulate and reassert a foregone conclusion. 
They merely represent the authors’ long- 
recognised standpoint. They are no more 
bona fide investigations into truth or the 
processes of its discovery than the rehearsal 
of a creed is an enquiry into the validity of 
its tenets. If a man, ¢.., known to have 
pledged his faith in the flatness of the earth 
were to indite a work on Truth, one might 
be pardoned for expecting that his scientific 
heresy would occupy a prominent place in 
such a work, even if its indirect objects were 
not the inculcation of the heresy. It is no 
doubt difficult for any man who has diligently 
and ingenuously sought for truth to divest 
himself of something like an arriére pensée 
when he proceeds retrospectively to detail 
the progress he has madv and the end he 
conceives himself to have attained. This 
initial difficulty is increased when he has 
already committed himself to a well-known 
series of dogmas on various points of more or 
less controverted knowledge. Probably the 
most trustworthy enquirer after truth would 
be the thinker who is least committed to 
definitive dogma of any kind, who is, in other 
words, more or less a philosophic skeptic ; 
while the next most trustworthy would be 
the cautious dogmatist, who accepts his truths 
as provisionally adequate, but who has no 
desire to extend them to infinity in space or 
eternity in time, and who never considers 
himself entitled to an immunity from the 
duty of further search for the greater light 
which the most advanced human knowledge 
must always lack. 

The Duke of Argyll could not be described 
as a philosophic skeptic; probably he would 
vehemently resent such a designation. It 
may be doubted even whether he could claim 
to be called an ingenuous dogmatist, under- 
standing by the term a thinker accustomed to 
review and scrutinise his prepossessions and 
convictions. Probably he would not complain 
of the popular estimate he has long enjoyed 
as a born dogmatist—a thinker who on certain 
subjects is not only a rigid and uncompro- 
mising but a passionate and aggressive 
logmatist. 

At the same time no one can deny that, 
dogmatist though he be, the Duke of Argyll 
is a thoughtful and rational dogmatist. His 
convictions are not set forth as true because 
he holds them, still less because he has 
received them to hold. He has thought out 

his way to reach them, and is conscious of 
every stage in the process. Besides which no 
one can refuse him the merit of conspicuous 
ability in explaining his ratiocinations, nor of 
a many-sided culture which stamps everything 


brand, nor again of a happiness and fertility 
of illustration which belongs to few of our 
popular writers on science and philosophy. 
The answer of such a writer to the question, 
‘‘ What is Truth?” may therefore claim 
the especial attention of anyone interested in 
its discussion. And I will add that no 
thoughtful man can read the duke’s treat- 
ment of it without profit either of stimulus 
or conviction. 

The lecture begins with an attempt to find 
a definition of Truth; that which most com- 
mends itself to the Duke of Argyll is the 
definition formulated by the late G. H. 
Lewes—viz., ‘“‘Truth is the coincidence 
between the external and the internal order.” 
This definition the duke not only accepts, 
but parallels, generally in the direction of 
enhancing the immutability of human truth. 
He arrives ultimately at the conviction which 
he thus presents : 


‘* Whether, therefore, we think of Truth in the 
light of philosophy or in the light of religion, 
we reach two grand and most comforting con- 
victions—the first of which is that Truth is by 
us definable, and the second of which is that 
Truth is to us accessible” (p. 15), 


It is obvious that such a thesis stated thus, 
without qualifieation, is capable of almost end- 
less discussion. The simple dictum that truth 
is accessible opens up a vista of controversy as 
boundless in its scope as the history of 
philosophy, of which it may not unfairly be 
described as the perennial theme. One might 
parallel the assertion by another—‘‘ The 
ocean is wadeable.” No doubt it is, on its 
sandy shores and shallows all over the earth ; 
but few would care to put ‘the wadibility ” 
of the ocean in the front rank of its 
characteristics. And this brings me to the 
crowning defect of the duke’s conception of 
truth. He fails to grasp with the force 
which might be expected from a thinker of 
his eminence the great fact of the relativity 
of human knowledge. He manifests too 
much haste in transmuting the individual or 
general human conviction into an immutable 
law of the universe, operating through all 
space and in all time. 

With this qualification which, after all, is 
no more than might fairly have been expected 
from a thinker of the duke’s well-known 
idiosyncrasy and intellectual formation, I have 
only praise for his treatment of the question. 
Especially well done, for example, is his 
exposition of analysis as the chief method in 
truth discovery. He shows the operation of 
this method in the three different spheres of 
human thought—politics, the physical sciences, 
and religion. As my readers will perceive, 
they are fields in which the Duke of Argyll 
has been expatiating for many years to the 
pleasure and advantage of all thoughtful 
students. Readers of his Reign of Law will 
find some of the ratiocinations and examples 
of that work here again reproduced. I have 
no space to follow him through this part of 
his lecture, though I willingly bear testimony 
to the combined weight and interest of his 
argument. I would rather call my readers’ 
attention to one or two points of fresh interest 
in relation to Darwinism—at least, they are 
points I have not myself come in contact with 
before. The first relates to Prof. Ewart’s 





he writes with a distinctively intellectual 


é 


investigations into the electric organ of the 











skate, which the duke describes in these 
terms : 


‘*Germs, prophetic of future use, in the life- 
time of the individual, are the universal law. 
But germs prophetic of changes that may lie 
beyond the lifetime of the creature in which 
they occur— germs prophetic of changes which, 
when they emerge, will constitute a new species: 
these are indeed germs which demand a new 
interpretation. Yet such is the character of 
the facts which Prof. Ewart’s investigations 
are revealing. He is tracking those very steps 
which Darwin thought it impossible to conceive; 
The steps, namely, of commencing and advanc- 
ing structure by which electric organs are being 
built up and prepared for use.” 

The impression which Prof. Ewart’s micro- 
scopic sections made on the duke must be 
given in his own words, though every enthusi- 
astic and reverent seeker for truth will readily 
enter into the spirit which they evince. 

‘“*No words of mine can convey to you the 
impression they made on me. . . . I felt almost 
as if I could hear the voice which sounded near 
the Burning Bush—‘ Put off thy shoes from off 
thy feet—for the place where thou standest is 
holy ground ’”’ 

The other point relates to that intermittent 

recognition of Mind as an operating cause in 
nature which Darwin’s life shows possessed 
the thought of the great naturalist. In an 
interview with the duke, who urged on him 
the need of some such recognition, Darwin 
replied— 
“* * Well, that conclusion has often come upon 
me with overpowering force. But then—at 
other times it all seems——’ And then he passed 
his hands across his eyes as if to indicate the 
passing of a vision out of sight.” 


There are other points of the duke’s most 
interesting brochure which I would gladly 
have noticed, but I have already exceeded my 
space. I can only recommend the book as a 
striking contribution to the theme with which 
it deals. To the thinker, the student, to all 
who admit that search for truth is a universal 
and momentous duty, the book may be com- 
mended as stimulating and interesting in the 
highest degree. 

Joun Owen. 








THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS IN SCANDI- 
NAVIA., 
Christiania : September 10, 1859, 
TueE eight Congress of Orientalists has been 
a long-continued festival. King and people 
alike have delighted to do honour to oriental 
science; and we have been simply over- 
whelmed by the princely hospitality with 
which we have been received. Dinner has 
followed upon dinner, féte upon féte, excursion 
upon excursion; we have been carried 
gratuitously by special trains and steamers 
past towns and villages thronged with shout- 
ing crowds, and decorated with flags, or lit up 
with illuminations; our meetings have been 
presided over by the king, who has entertained 
us sumptuously at the royal castles of Dro- 
thingham and Oscarshall; we have drunk 
mead at Upsala, on the tomb of Odin, sur- 
rounded by the professors and students of the 
university, and have listened to their choir in 
the evening in the great college hall; we have 
watched the death of Aida in the Opera-house 
of Stockholm; and finally we have been carried 
in two monster trains to Christiania, there to 
begin anew a series of scientific festivities, 
| Hardly a moment of repose has been allowed 
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us; and the Oriental Congress is, by this time, 
thoroughly tired out by too much pleasuring. 

It is needless to say that the programme has 
attracted a good many members who have no 
pretentions to oriental learning. It is also 
needless to say that the working side of the 
congress has been thrown into the background. 
A night of dissipation is hardly a suitable pre- 
paration for a morning of scientific work. 
Fortunately, little that is new has been brought 
forward, The papers and discussions have been, 
for the most part, on subjects and questions 
which have been threshed out many times 
before. 

Among the papers, however, of permanent 
importance the following may be mentioned :— 
Brugsch Pasha has described his discovery of 
a system of measures among the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and has compared them with those of 
other nations of antiquity. Interesting papers 
also by Profs. Maspero and Schiaparelli have 
been read on certain incriptions of Amen-en- 
har I, and Amenophis I., while Miss Edwards 
has communicated to the congress the revolu- 
tionary results of Mr. Flinders Petrie’s recent 
excavations in the Fayim. Prof. Marucchi 
has further made the announcement that all the 
Egyptian monuments of the Vatican are about 
to be published by order of the Pope. In the 
Aryan section Dr. Burgess read a valuable 
paper on archaeological research in India, and 
Count de Gubernatis drew attention to certain 
Kashmirian representations, which illustrate the 
development of the god Indra into the god 
Ganesa. My presence in another section un- 
fortunately prevented me from hearing a 
memoir by Prof. Tegner on the vowel 7 in the 
Indo-European parent-speech. 

In the Semitic section Dr. Hildebrandt gave 
an account of the oriental coins discovered in 
Sweden. More than 50,000 have been found, 
especially in the island of Gotland, dating from 
the age of jAbd-el-malik to the end of the 
tenth century; and belonging, for the most 
part, to the Sassanids, the Omayyads, the 
Abbasids, and the Bulgarians of the Volga. 
Gold coins of Mohammed and his rival Muselima 
were also described by Prof. Karabacek. Prof. 
Oppert delivered an interesting discourse before 
the king on Babylonian astronomy; and Prof. 
Haupt took advantage of a short but incisive 
communication on the death of Sargon to ex- 
press the hope that the next meeting but one of 
the congress would be in America, where he 
promised it a hearty welcome. The rapid pro- 
gress made by oriental study in the United 
btates during the last half-dozen years is 
simply wonderful. I laid before the congress 
the results of my examination of the Kappado- 
kian cuneiform tablets, of which I have already 

given an account in the ACADEMY; and Dr. 
Strassmaier described certain cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of the Persian period, one of which is 
written in an unknown language. Prof. 
Hommel announced the discovery in the Him- 
yaritic texts of the name of the Assyrian god 
Rimmon, which would thus have been bor- 
rowed from the Babyloniens by the people of 
Southern Arabia, like Sin the moon-god and 
Tshar. 

The most important discovery, however, that 
has been brought before us is that embodied in 
Prof. D. H. Miiller’s Epigraphische Denkmiiler 
aus Arabien. In this monograph he deciphers 
and comments upon the inscriptions brought 
back by Prof. Euting from his adven- 
furous and_ successful explorations in 
northern and central Arabia, as well as upon 
some of the inscriptions found by Mr. 


Doughty. Prof. Euting has obtained more 
than 900 inscriptions, which fall into three 


classes— proto-Arabic, Minaean, and what Prof. 


Miiller eutitles Likhyanian. The latter incrip- 
tions, found especially, likethe Minaean, in El-Ola 


dean tribes of ancient writers; but as the name 
of Thamud does not occur in them, while the 
kings mentioned in them claim to have ruled 
over Likhyan, it is advisable—for the present, 
at least—to apply to them the latter name. The 
characters in which they are written form a 
link between the early Phoenician and Minaean 
or Himyaritic alphabets ; and the language of 
them, though distinctly north-Semitic, never- 
theless possesses the article ha, and forms the 
Niphal participle without a prefixed m. Their 
antiquity may be judged from the fact that 
Prof. Miiller has found a Likhyanian inscrip- 
tion on a Babylonian cylinder in the British 
Museum which is assigned to the tenth cen- 
tury B.c. The Minaean inscriptions belong toa 
south Arabian colony, and may be connected 
with the Sabaean tribes who, as we learn from 
the Assyrian texts, were settled in northern 
Arabia in the time of Tiglath-pileser and 
Sargon. The 700 proto-Arabic inscriptions 
collected by Prof. Euting, which are scattered 
over a wide extent of country, are reserved by 
Prof. Miiller for a future publication. The 
language of them closely resembles the 
Likhyanian, and, like the latter, possesses an 
article ha. Many of them are written in a 
vertical direction, thus throwing light on the 
fact that the Himyaritic letters can so fre- 
quently be reduced to their Phoenician proto- 
types by turning them upon one side. 

Of equal importance with Prof. Miiller’s 
work, though in a different field, is an elaborate 
volume, published under the auspices of the 
Finnish Archaeological Society, on the inscrip- 
tions discovered on the upper banks of the 
Yenissei, of which I spoke in my last 
letter. The inscriptions are carefully repro- 
duced, and have been analysed by Prof. 
Donner, who drew the attention of the con- 
gress tothem. He has made out a list of the 
characters occurring in them, which are 
plainly alphabetic; and as the words are 
separated from one another by points, while 
the age of the texts can be approximately fixed 
by the help of Chinese objects found in con- 
nexion with them, we may hope that their 
decipherment is not far distant. 

Before finishing this brief sketch of the “ Acts 
of the Congress,” I must not omit to notice a 
special session held under the presidency of the 
King of Sweden. This was inaugurated by a 
brilliant lecture by Brugsch Pasha on Egyptian 
funeral ceremonies and beliefs, illustrated by 
two mummies from Ekhmim, which turned a 
vacant stare upon the audience. Brugsch 
Pasha was followed by Prof. Max Miiller. 
Unfortunately, the Oxford professor spoke in 
German, and consequently was not understood 
by the Indian members of the Congress who 
were present. Twoof the other speakers were 
Prof. de Goeje, whose comparison of the legend 
of St. Brandan with the story of Sindibad will 
be of the highest interest to Keltic scholars, and 
Dr. Stolpe. The subject of Dr. Stolpe’s memoir 
was the development of ornament among the 
population of Oceania, to which he traced the 
origin of the writing once employed in Easter 
Island. 

The final banquet of the congress at Stock- 
holm was distinguished by a novel feature. 
Each copy of the menu was accompanied by a 
volume, got up in an Oriental style, and con- 
taining original poems on the several courses 
of the dinner in Egyptian Arabic, Chinese, 
Ethiopic, Sanskrit, Malay, Aramaic, Hebrew, 
Manchu, Javanese, Akkadian, Turkish, Coptic, 
Hieroglyphic, Himyaritic, Bishiri, Japanese, 
and Jagatai, while the praises of champagne 
were recounted in classical Arabic, and those 
of claret on a Babylonian tablet, ihe grace 
being written in modern Persian by a poet of 
Ispabin. The session of the congress at Stock- 
holm had already been closed by the King in a 





and; El-Hijr, probably belong to the Thamu-} 


happily worded Latin speech. 
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Christiania: September 12, 1839, 

The eighth Oriental Congress is over, and 
most of its members have left Christiania, the 
greater number of them by a special train 
which will convey them to-day to a valedictory 
picnic at the foot of the falls of Trollhittan, 
Some interesting papers were read at the con- 
clusion of the meeting. Prof. Chwolson 
described the remarkable monuments of Nes- 
torian Christianity which have been discovered 
at Semiryetshie on the Chinese frontier of 
Kulja. They consist of boulders of stone, 
engraved with crosses and vertical inscriptions 
which illustrate the transformation of the 
Aramaean alphabet into Mongolian characters, 
When at St. Petersburg, I saw a large number 
of the boulders in the Oriental library of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. Glaser further gave an account of the 

1032 Sabaean or Himyaritic inscriptions dis- 
covered by him during his travels in Arabia; 
while Prof. Euting drew attention to the new 
Nabathean texts he had found in the peninsula 
of Sinai. Mr. Ball exhibited a very remark- 
able relic of Babylonian art in his possession. 
It is a large globe of blue chalcedony, evidently 
the head of a mace, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription in beautifully cut cuneiform 
characters : 
‘To Nebo, the exalted lord, his lord, Nabu- 
mukin-abli the son of Nur-Sin, the stonecutter (?) 
of Merodach, who dwells in Babylon, for the good 
of his life, for the length of his days, for the welfare 
of his seed, for the joy of his heart, for the 
stability of his foundations, in Babylon had ii 
made and dedicated it.” 


Much interest was subsequently excited in 
the Semetic section by the description given by 
Dr. Zehnpfund, a young German Assyriolo gist, 
of his successful attempt to write Assyrian upon 
clay in the ancient Babylonian manner. After 
several experiments, he had discovered the 
exact form of the stylus used by the old scribes. 
It had the shape of a cube with a poin ted end, 
and was made of wood, not of metal. With 
the help of such a stylus, he soon found that 
he could write the cuneiform characters as 
rapidly as German. 

In the last séance of the Congress, Dr. Leitner 
had promised to give us an account of the 
people of Hunza on the slopes of the Pamir, 
illustrated by photographs and objects of 
industry; but the time allowed him was so 
curtailed atthe last moment that he preferred 
to remain silent. Brugsch Pasha, however, 
delivered an eloquent discourse on recent dis- 
coveries in Egypt in connexion with the Exodus, 
with special reference to Mr. Naville’s dis- 
covery of the site of Pithom. In the course of 
the address, he stated that Prof. Mahler, of 
Vienna, had succeeded, with the aid of 
astronomy, in fixing the date of the reign of 
Ramses I1., the Pharoah of the Oppression, 
which is thus shown to have lasted from 1347 
to 1280 3.c. Brugsch further identified 
the city of Ramses built by the Israelites, not 
with Tanis-Ramses, but with another Ramses 
now represented by Phakusa between Belbeis 
and Bubastes at the western extremity of the 
land of Goshen. Prof. Brugsch’s address 
was followed by a charming paper by Count de 
Gubernatis on the origin of the cosmographical 
beliefs embodied in Dante’s Purgatorio. 

A somewhat animated discussion at the final 
meeting of the delegates and committee of 
organisation resulted in the appointment of a 
permanent committee to look after the affairs of 
the congress in the intervals between its meet- 
ings. The committee consists of four members: 
Baron von Kremer, Prof. Dillman, Prof. 
Kuenen, and Count Landberg, the three lead- 
ing nations of Western Europe—England, 
France, and Italy—being, it will be noticed, ex- 
cluded from representation. No conclusion was 





arrived at as to the next place of meeting. Prof. 
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Kern suggested Lisbon ; but the delegate from 
Portugal regretted the little interest still taken 
in his country in oriental studies, and pointed 
out that it would be some time before Portugal 
would be able to receive so large and learned a 
body as the Congress of Orientalists. At 
present, therefore, the congress remains without 
a habitation. 
A. H. SAayce. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CRYPTOGAMIC TERMINOLOGY. 
London: Sept. 18, 1889. 

It may seem ungracious to refer to the one 
point in which the very kindly review of our 
Handbook of Cryptogamic Botany in the ACADEMY 
of September 14 calls us severely to task; but 
I wish to set your readers right on a simple 
matter of fact. The statement that the Latin 
form of scientific terms is “‘ familiar in every 
treatise hitherto written on the special subject 
in any European language” is surely far too 
sweeping. Van Tieghem, for example, one of 
the highest authorities in France, uses the forms 
sporange, archégone, anthéridie, sclérote, epiderme, 
almost identical with our own; and equally 
high authorities could be quoted in the German 
language. Indeed, it was the fact that the 
Latin forms are being gradually disused by the 
best continental writers, rather than ‘‘ insular 
prejudice,” that, among other reasons, induced 
us to recommend strongly a similar change 
to our brother botanists in this country. 

ALFRED W. BENNETT. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Pror. A. GEIKIE has recently visited Nor- 
way with the view of comparing the meta- 
morphic rocks of certain districts near Trond- 
hjem and Bergen with those of the Scottish 
Highlands. His investigations showed that 
fossiliferous rocks of Silurian age might be 
traced passing gradually into mica-schists, the 
metamorphism of the rocks having thus taken 
place not earlier than some epoch in the 
Silurian period. On the other hand, Prof. 
Bonney has visited the Lepontine Alps for the 
purpose of examining the alleged occurrence of 
fossils in crystalline schists, and does not verify 
the conclusions of the Swiss geologists. He 
still believes that the crystalline schists of the 
Alps existed as such prior to any rock which 
can be regarded as of palaeozoic age, much 
Tess of mesozoic age, as the occurrence of 
belemnities in certain schistose rocks had sug- 
gested. : 

Mr. JoHN Bower has written for the young 
people’s section of the National Home Reading 
Union a work entitled Science of Everyday Life, 
which forms a volume for the first year’s course. 
It will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co , with illustrations. 


Messrs. TAYLOR & FRANCIs have just issued 
the second and concluding volume of the late 
Dr. Francis Day’s monograph on Fishes, form- 
ing part of ‘‘The Fauna of British India” 
which is being edited by Mr. W. T. Blandford 
for the Indian government. The two volumes 
together consist of nearly 1100 pages, illus- 
trated with about 340 woodcuts. In the pre- 
face the editor gracefully acknowledges the 
value of Dr. Day’s lifelong labours in this 
depsrtment of zoology. It is stated that the 
remaining parts of the work, dealing with other 
Classes of Vertebrata, are well advanced towards 
completion ; and that a volume on Birds, by 
Mr. E. W. Oates, will probably appear before 
the close of the year. Up to the present only 
one part of the editor’s own volume on Mam- 
malia has been published; but the thorough- 
hess, exactitude, and general interest of that 
part make us look forward with eagerness to 
the appearance of the remainder. 


FINE ART. 


“Brittise Museum Cararoavue oF GREEK 
Cors.”— Corinth and her Colonies. By 
Barclay VY. Head. (Longmans.) 


Tnis is not one of the most interesting of the 
long series of volumes which the British 
Museum Coin-room has been sending out 
during the last ten years. Mr. Head has 
been entrusted with a rather thankless task 
in being set to catalogue the endless but 
monotonous issues of the Corinthian mint. 
For absolute sameness of type the Corinthian 
money even surpasses that of Athens. From 
the middle of the fifth century to the middle 
of the third not a single change was made in 
the image and superscription which distin- 
guished it. With exasperating regularity 
the Pegasus and the head of Pallas recur on 
every stater that was sent into circulation. 
We do not even meet with the interesting 
series of magistrates’ names that redeems the 
dullness of the annals of the mint of Athens. 
The Corinthian monctary magistrate was at 
most allowed to insert two letters of his name, 
and to place a tiny symbol behind the head 
of Pallas on the reverse of the coins he issued. 
Instead of being able, as at Athens, to identify 
numbers of historical personages, such as 
Apellikon or Antiochus, Aristion or Callias, 
we find rows of uninteresting AI-s and AP-s, 
=O-s and NI-s, whose personality will remain 
for ever uncertain. 

The colonies of Corinth sinned no less 
deeply in this way than their mother city. 
Leucas and Ambracia, Anactorium and Dyrr- 
hachium, linked to their parent by a close 
monetary league, imitated her issues with the 
most slavish accuracy. A Leucadian coin 
only differs from a Corinthian one of the 
same date in the one fact that instead of the 
letter Koppa it has inscribed below the 
inevitable Pegasus the letters A or AEY. 

It results that the coinage of Corinth and 
her colonies is quite the most uninteresting and 
almost the most difficult to arravge in the 
whole Greek series. In the latter failing, 
indeed, it is only excelled by the prolific 
mintage struck in the name of Alexander the 
Great. 

In constructing this volume, the British 
Museum authorities have had to choose between 
two systems of arrangement. Should they place 
coins bearing the Pegasus and Pallas-head all 
together in a single volume, or disperse them 
among the volumes dealing with the divers 
regions that contained towns belonging to the 
Corinthian monetary league? Should issues 
of Rhegium or Apollonia, when they copy 
Corinthian types, appear in the volumes Italy 
or Th:ssaly to Aetolia, or be massed with those 
of the city which they imitated? It was, 
perhaps, best to accept, as has been done, the 
latter alternative; but the results are in some 
respects unhappy. The arrangement breaks up 
the continuity of the monetary history of all 
towns which were not consistent in their 
adherence to Corinthian types. We find the 
vast majority of the coins of a place, such as 
Corcyra or Rhegium, which only yielded for 
a moment to the Corinthian influence, 
arranged in one book, and the small minority 
of pieces which are based on the Corinthian 
system placed in another. The line, too, is 
sometimes hard to draw. There are, for 
example, pieces of copper belonging to 








Leucas, which bear on one side the Pegasus 
of Corinth, on the other a chimaera, also a 
Corinthian type, but one not found along with 
the Pegasus or any actual copper coin of the 
mother city. For this reason these Leucadian 
pieces are taken out from among the rest of 
the issues of their city, and stranded in the 
volume Thessaly to Aetolia, far from their 
silver contemporaries. Such anomalies are, 
perhaps, unavoidable, but they are unfortu- 
nate. 

One series of coins of some interest Corinth 
does possess. In the times of the Roman 
empire the new town, which the first Caesar 
had founded on the site of the city destroyed 
by Mummius, struck a considerable number of 
copper coins with interesting mythological 
subjects on their reverse. We learn from 
them much about the local cults of Bellerophon 
and Melicertes, of the personified ‘‘ Isthmos,” 
and the fountain-nymph Peirene. They give 
us copies of several famous statues, and repre- 
sentations of some well-known buildings— 
the tomb of Lais, the temple of the Divus 
Julius, and the harbour-works of Cenchreae. 
But artistically the pieces are worthless. They 
are executed in the rough bad style into which 
the art of Peloponnesian coins had sunk by 
the days of the empire, and only give the 
faintest adumbration of the subjects which 
they reproduce. This series runs down as 
far as Geta, and then comes to an abrupt 
conclusion. 

When we investigate the list of towns 
which in the fifth, fourth, and third centuries 
struck coins in imitation of the Corinthian 
stater, it is easy to realise the vast extent of 
tke commerce of Corinth. From the end of 
the Peloponnesian War to,,the time of Alex- 
ander she.must have had a virtual monopoly 
of the traffic between Greece and the cities of;: 
Italy and’Sicily. “Hence nét' only towns like 
Syracuse, ‘which were (dlonies of Corfiith’ 
and had close political relations with her, but 
many other places, whose only dealings with“ 
her were commercial, issued money closely 
copying hertypes. Locri Epizephyrii, Rhegium, 
Leontini, and the Acarnaniau league, may be 
mentioned as examples of this class. We 
notice that Mr. Head adds to them Mesma, as 
the state which issued some pieces bearing 
under the Pegasus the letters ME, following 
in this the attribution of Dr. Imhoof-Blumer. 
For our own part we should prefer to give 
them to Messana. If Rhegium on the one 
side of the Sicilian strait struck such coins, 
nothing can be more likely than that. its 
neighbour across the water should have 
followed its example. With this exception 
we do not find anything in the volume to 
which we should append a mark of doubt. 
It is proverbially hard to pick holes in the 
publications of the British Museum Coin- 
room. We need hardly say that the autotype 
illustrations to the text are as good as ever. 

C. Oman. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tux collections brought back by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie from his excavations last winter in the 
Fayum are now to be seen at 8 Oxford Man- 
sions, Oxford Circus, where they will remain 
on exhibition until October 5. They consist in 
the main of three classes of objects ; or, rather, 





of objects of three different ages. The oldest. 
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are a number of domestic articles, implements 
vf bronze and flint, scarabs, beads, &c., of the 
XIIth Dynasty, or about the twenty-fifth 
century B.c. It was among objects of this 
date that Mr. Petrie found pottery incised 
with Oypriote letters, which has awakened so 
much interest. Second, a collection of neck- 
laces, beads, &c., of the XVITIth and XIXth 
Dynasties, or about the twelfth century B.C. 
The finest articles from this find were reserved 
for the Bulak Museum; but Mr. Petrie has 
brought back some hundred fragments of pot- 
tery of the well-known Mykenaean type, in- 
cised with Cypriote, Phoenician, and Greek 
letters. Lastly, a set of amutets, alabaster 
jars, and coffins found in a tomb of the 
XXVIth Dynasty. The present exhibition 
may not attract so much interest as that of last 
year, which included the celebrated series of 
portraits; but it possesses at least equal in- 
terest to the archaeologist, from the light it 
throws upon the early history of the alphabet 
and of civilisation in the Levant, 


THE proprietors of Church Bells announce, for 
early publication, a work entitled Notable 
Churches of the City of London, which will 
consist of twenty-five full-page engravings, 
with descriptive letterpress. 


THE next quarterly general meeting of the 
Royal Historical and Archaeological Associa- 
tion of Ireland will be held in Dublin, on 
October 2, for the reading of papers and the 
exhibition of objects of antiquity. Among 
other papers will be one on ‘“ Ecclesiastical 
Archaeology,” by Bishop Reeves, of Down. 
On the following day there will be an excur- 
sion to Drogheda, to visit the tumulus of 
Dowth, the stone chamber of New Grange, the 
hill of Slane, Mellifont Abbey, and the round 
tower and sculptured crosses of Monasterboice. 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia (July—September) contains three 
papers on the antiquities of Cabeza del Griego 
in the province of Cuenca. The site needs the 
spade of the explorer to unearth the Kelti- 
berian, with its neolithic weapons, the Roman, 
and the Visigothic town. The inscriptions 
given are numerous and important, but the 
miliary stones are wanting. A Roman aque- 
duct has lately been cleaned out and utilised 
for the town of Sahelices. The best collection 
of the objects discovered is in the house of D. 
Ramon Garcia Soria at Ucles. Other articles 
on Roman archaeology are ‘‘ The Roman Roads 
between Merida and Toledo,” by F. Coello, 
showing great prosperity in the district in 
Roman times; and on a terminal inscription at 
Ledesma, by Fernandez Guerra, which suggests 
Valluta as the ancient name of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
A notice of the MSS. in the Cathedral of Leon 
by Manuel Danvila is very useful; one on 
Cantiga xix. of Alfonso el Sabio by Father 
Fita helps to explain the popular success of the 
Roman over the Mozarabic liturgy of Toledo 
in the eleventh century. 








THE STAGE. 
‘¢, MAW’S SHADOW”? AT THE HAYMARKET. 


Berore a brilliant, critical, and essentially a 
‘¢ Haymarket ” first-night audience, Mr. Beer- 
b hm-Tree has obtained a unanimous verdict 
in fivour of one of the most uncompromising 
melodramas of recent years. Authors, actors, 
min and women of the world, celebrities, 
nobodies, and busybodies, were of one mind in 
welcoming—not with the common civil assent 
of ‘ first-nighters,” but enthusiastically—a 
play of such a complexion as in the memory 
of living men has not been seen at the little 
theatre in the Haymarket. 





A great deal of speculation has been latterly 
brought to bear by shrewd observers and 
critics on the question of what the London 


theatre-going public really do want It isa 
public daily increasing in numbers and in 
intelligence and, perhaps, in independence of 
judgment. A knowledge of its requirements, 
therefore, is indispensable to purveyors for its 
entertainment. Does it want farce, farce- 
comedy, psychological melodrama, realistic 
melodrama of the Adelphi type, or costly 
scenic decoration, plus any tragedy of Shak- 
spere’s? Or does it want sad and serious 
domestic drama with a moral, or some ap- 
proach to the eighteenth-century comédie 
larmoyante ? 

It is abundantly evident that it can be well 
supplied in all these kinds. That it wants 
them all, and that it actually gets them all 
just in the form it asks for, a retrospect of 
the past theatrical season is enough to show. 
Mr. Pinero can give the public farce-comedy 
in its highest form, or sad and serious domestic 
drama with a purpose, as in his fine drama 
‘‘ The Profligate,” or something like the old 
comédie larmoyante ia his pretty play ‘‘ Sweet 
Lavender.” Mr. Jones with his ‘‘ Middle- 
man,” the great manager of the Lyceum, 
Mr. Grundy, Messrs. Sims aod Pettitt, Mr. 
Buchanan, and other playwrights can do the 
rest. Finally, there have been the two recent 
and remarkable performances of Ibsen’s plays. 
Is it in this realistic and somewhat undramatic 
form that our theatre-goers, as some shrewd 
critics think, will choose in the future to have 
their stage entertainments served to them ? 

There are thus plenty of grounds on which 
to form an opinion ; and with this last success 
of pure French melodrama at the Haymarket 
the conclusion is strongly forced upon one 
that the taste of the great play-seeking public 
is exceedingly catholic, that it loves variety 
and novelty, and that it is ready to give a 
hearty welcome, not to one particular form of 
stage play alone, but to whatever is really 
good and true in any kind. 

At the Haymarket the audience had a 
thoroughly good piece of work before it, and 
there was no mistake about itsreception thereof. 

There is nothing, indeed, very new in ‘“‘ A 
Man’s Shadow.” The lines are the ancient 
lines; the methods are as old as the elder 
Dumas; and the essential issue, the good man 
followed and thwarted by, and finally prevail- 
ing against, his evil shadow, is no other than 
the main issue in more than one fine drama of 
the Dumas school. ‘‘ A Man’s Shadow” is 
the adaptation of a popular, essentially vulgar, 
and very long-winded melodrama now being 
played at the Paris Ambigu. 

In its French form the play is virtually in 
nine acts, and is admittedly one of the most 
tedious examples of transpontine melodrama 
ever put upon the stage. Mr. Buchanan, the 
English adapter, has shown singular skill in 
shortening and sweetening it, in giving point 
to the dialogue, interest to the characters, and 
enhancement to the incidents. In its present 
four-act form and in its actual kind, it is little 
short of a dramatic masterpiece ; and its faults 
are not Mr. Buchanan’s, hardly even those of 
the French author’s : they are faults incidental 
to us all—audience, actors, and authors— 
who choose to breathe the unreal air of 
melodrama-land. It is our own fault if 
we choose to set our sense of the possi- 





bilities asleep and make believe to accept 
incidents that never do nor can occur in any 
lives of mortal men, to hear motives ascribed 
which even eccentric men and women never 
could entertain, to listen to sentiments which 
our non-theatre judgment would laugh at, to 
hear the actors talk in such tones and behave 
with such an excess of either vice or virtue 
as we know well in our hearts are not after 
the manner of human talk or behaviour at all. 
This granted, the play is admirable, the stage 
management excellent, and the acting best 
of all. 

Here is the plot, Laroque (Mr. Tree) is a 
Paris merchant who, as the play opens, is on 
the brink of ruin. He is married to a woman 
he loves, and is the father of a little girl of 
eight. His bosom friend is the great advocate, 
de Noirvitle (Mr. Fernandez), in whose com- 
pany he has fought bravely during the Franco- 
German War, and whose life he has saved. 
In the first act, de Noirville is pressing upon 
his dear friend, the hero, a loan which will 
save him from ruin. Laroque is about to 
accept when de Noirville’s wife, Julie (Miss 
Julia Neilson) enters. Laroque recognises 
her as a cast-off mistress of his own. She 
tells him of her constant love for him, and 
proposes a continuation of the liaison. The 
virtuous Laroque rejects the proposal, and 
speaks of his devotion to his wife and his 
child. 

Madame de Noirville, however, is not easily 
to be repelled ; and when she is alone she sits 
down to write a letter to Laroque, a loving 
and compromising letter, again beseeching 
him to accept the money. As she finishes it, 
Luversan (Mr. Tree again) enters her drawing- 
room. He is the “‘ shadow,” the man with the 
marvellous likeness to Laroque, a mean 
rascal, and, it need hardly be said, a villain 
of the deepest dye. During the war he has 
been a Prussian spy—wounded by Laroque, 
captured by him, and by him as captain sen- 
tenced to death. He bears the hero a grudge, 
and mingles a desire for melodramatic revenge 
with the ordinary pursuits of a thief and 
swindler. He begins his interview with 
Julie by a full confession of his past wicked- 
ness, and his intentions as to future iniquities. 
He offers to collaborate. with the rejected 
mistress in persecution of the hero. Julie not 
unnaturally refuses to have anything to do 
with so abject and compromising a rogue, 
whereupon Luversan gives her and the 
audience a sample of his quality by stealing 
and pocketing the letter addressed to Laroque 
just left by Julie on her writing-table. She 
is compelled-to buy it back at a heavy price, 
but immediately afterwards restores it to him 
on his undertaking to use it to the detriment 
of Lardque. 

The unhappy Laroque is able to raise 
100,000 francs and pays it to his creditor; 
but he can borrow no more, and is in despair. 
He meditates suicide, and buys a pistol. 
Luversan, coming to Laroque’s house in the 
master’s absence, is taken by Laroque’s child, 
so strong is the likeness, for her father. 
Laroque’s windows look into those of his chief 
creditor, Gerbier, the banker, who can be seen 
sitting in his room by the light of a lamp count- 
ing his gold and notes. The sight inflames 
the cupidity of Luversan ; and, taking advant- 
age of Gerbier’s invitation to the seeming 





| Laroque to cross over and get a receipt for 
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the money he has paid, Luversan takes the 
pistol and departs on his errand of robbery 
and murder. The villain is seen by the 
audience to enter the banker’s room, a 
struggle takes place, a pistol shot is fired, 
and the old man is seen to fall and die. 

Laroque’s wife and child, and a female 
servant (Miss Norreys) are witnesses of the 
crime. Deceived by the extraordinary re- 
semblance, they do not doubt for a moment 
that Laroque, in desperate straits for money, 
has committed the deed. Some time after, 
the villain Luversan, forging a copy of the 
letter which Julie has put into his hands, 
sends it, with the 100,000 francs he had 
stolen from the murdered man, to Laroque. 
So, he conceives, will the murder be brought 
home to the hero, and his vengeance be ac- 
complished. 

Laroque is suspected of the murder, ar- 
rested, and presently arraigned before the court, 
in a great and solemn scene. The evidence 
against him is overwhelming. His own pistol 
is found in the murdered man’s room. The 
maidservant declares herself an eye-witness 
of her master’s crime. The very money 
known to have been taken from the banker 
is found upon Laroque; and, as he has burned 
the letter that came with it, and magnani- 
mously refuses to save his life at the expense 
of his friend’s honour, it is clear he must be 
condemned. The court is adjourned for a 
few minutes, the prisoner removed, and the 
villain Luversan hands the original letter to 
her husband, Laroque’s advocate. De Noir- 
ville’s struggle between his duty to his client 
and his horror of his wife’s infamy is but 
momentary. He makes an impassioned 
speech to the jury, and holding out the letter 
in his hand declares it to prove the innocence 
of the prisoner at the expense of a wretched 
woman. He is about to name her, and pro- 
claim her and his own dishonour, when the 
effort overcomes him. He staggers and falls 
dead on the floor of the court. 

_The prisoner is condemned to death: but, 
his sentence commuted to penal servitude; he 
escapes from New Caledonia, returns to 
France, and finds his wife and child. Julie 
repents before it is too late, and divulges the 
machinations of Luversan, and her own share 
in them. Luversan himself is apprehended 
by the gens d’armes in mistake for Laroque 
and shoots himself at the moment of arrest. 
Laroque then admits to the police his identity, 
in the knowledge that he has now full means 
rf establishing his innocence, and the curtain 
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It will be seen how full of incident and 
movement and life, how incessantly interest- 
ing a plot of this kind must be in the hands of 
such a thoroughly competent playwright as Mr. 
Buchanan, and with such interpretation as it 
receives at the Haymarket. 

With “A Man’s Shadow” we are in the 
region of pure melodrama, and must not look 
too closely into the probabilities or even the 
possibilities. We must not, for instance, 
enquire too deeply how it comes that a lady 
like Julie, capable of good impulses, as after- 
wards appears, should give a letter, so com- 
promising that she had bought it back from 
the scoundrel who had stolen it, into the 
keeping of that villain, and should thereby 





put her honour into his infamous hands; or 
how it is that this miscreant, who will risk | 


his neck for the mere chance of plunder, 
should give away that plunder on the very 
remote chance of inculpating his enemy in a 
foul crime. It would have been, it must be 
remembered, the remotest of chances but for 
the evidence of the eye-witnesses, of which 
he knew nothing. Then again, why, when 
he had done his utmost, and spent all the 
fruits of his crime in ruining the man he 
hates, does he undo all his work, risk his own 
life, and actually, by the surrender of the 
letter, do that which would have saved his 
victim from the scaffold but for the unforeseen 
accident of de Noirville’s death? There are 
other improbabilities, as, for instance, the 
question why Laroque should have been 
sentenced to death at all after the dying 
declarations of de Noirville. Would any 
judge have failed to enquire further into the 
mysterious letter, would any sane hero, even, 
condemn himself to death and his beloved 
wife and child to life-long misery and dis- 
grace when the man was dead who had made 
the previous sacrifice seem right to him? 
These, however, are difficulties to be no more 
critically considered in the region of melo- 
dramaland than they would be in the region 
of dreamland. They even enhance the 
triumph, if not of the author, at least of the 
actors; and, allowing every credit to the 
author-adapter, the great success gained by 
‘¢ A Man’s Shadow ” is still an actors’ victory. 

There has not often been witnessed from so 
critical an audience so sudden and enthusi- 
astic an outburst of applause as on the firat 
night greeted Mr. Fernandez’s dying speech 
in the character of advocate. The audience 
appreciated this intense and pxesionate rhe- 
torical display the more for being wholly 
unprepared for it. De Noirville is something 
of an invalid, and his manner in the first act 
is, as it should be, listless and subdued. 
Perhaps that excellent actor and pleasant 
gentleman a little overdid this undertone, in 
conscious preparation of a surprise alike for 
the audience and his brother actors. The 
audience, at any rate, had the benefit of such 
a shock of pleasurable astonishment as they 
but too rarely get. 

Such a fine bit of passionate acting, concen- 
trated into the space of three or four minutes, 
is a striking and notable thing. The critics 
have done it full justice, but it is not by such 
transitory outbursts that audiences are held. 
It is only by the patient, well-considered 
rendering of an important character, the result 
of long preparation atd long study afore- 
thought, that an audience worth winning can 
be interested avd won. In all my previous 
experience of Mr. Tree’s remarkable talent, I 
have never seen him to such advantage as in 
the dusl part of Laroque doubled with that of 
Luversan, for the two cannot be separated by 
the critic, though the audience is but too 
ready to do so. 

An honest critic must always desire to dis- 
parage a maneger-actor to the utmost of his 
critical honesty, for the good reason that the 
maneger is a despot who can choose his own 
part and stint his rival actors’ psrts while he 
makes his own as prominent as he pleases. 
In the present play Mr. Tree can be accused 
of none of the encroachment sometimes as- 
cribed to manager-actors. He is reticent in 
his playing of Laroque; and there is not a 
redundant tone, gesture, or speech, when he 





plays the villain. The degradation, through 
gradual degrees of scoundrelism, of Luversan— 
from the jaunty swindler, as he makes his 
first appearance, to his final state of besotted, 
slouching, begrimed blackguardism and crimi- 
nality —is a marvel of fine observation and fine 
playing, and is worthy of a great actor and 
the traditions of a famous theatre. 

Miss Julia Neilson has a patt of which 
little can be made. She is wicked, beyond all 
common sense and propriety of prudentiniquity, 
in the beginning of the play, all for the good 
of the piece, and is again censcience-stricken 
at its end for the same useful purpose, but 
from no other motive that appears. Miss 
Neilson plays this ungrateful part thought- 
fully and well; but a part with no develop- 
ment is a hard one, and that the actress gets 
just applause from the audience is due partly 
to her good looks, her pleasant voice, and her 
distinction of manner, and partly perhaps to 
her good dressing. Mrs. Tree, as the wife of 
Laroque, has an important but not an interest- 
ing part, in which she is refined, pathetic, and 
dignified. Mr. Kemble admirably plays the 
President of the Court of Justice. 

It is a pity Mr. Buchanan did not invent 
some fresh comic business. The fun made of 
the French divorce law by two French soldiers 
and a soubrette falls dead upon us on this side 
of the Channel, and is poor stuff even on the 
other. Such actors as Messrs. Collette and 
Robson, and Miss Norreys, sre worthy of 
better liaes. Miss Norreys had one short 
opportunity, in the scene of the murder, of 
showing how good and clever a player she is; 
and she used it. She has chosen to cover her 
pretty auburn hair with a black wig—a circum- 
stance which every sound critic in the house 
must have regretted! A pretty Jittle girl, 
Miss Minnie Terry, with a bad c ugh (and 
who ought to have been in bed) did her not 
unimportant part excellently ; but the acting 
of a child of seven is chie fly the acting of her 
teachers. 

Oswatp Crawrurp. 








MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Sword of Argantyr: a Dramatic Oantata 
in Four Scenes. By F. Corder. (Forsyth 
Brothers.) The argument, in condensed form, 
is as follows. A certain king hight Argantyr 
went forth one day to hunt. An earthman 
started from amid the rocks while the king 
was giving chase toa stag. The mannikin, in 
return for his life, which the king threatened 
to take, delivered to him the sword Tyrfing, on 
which is wrought the rane— 


‘* Draw me not except in fray, 
Drawn [ pierce, and piercivg slay.’’ 


When the kiog died in a battle on the island of 
Samsoe, the sword was buried by his side; and 
Odin hemmed in the grave with a girdle of 
ever-burning fire. Years after, Hervor, a 
mighty daughter of the king’s race, gathers her 
warriors together, takes ship and steers for the 
south. A shepherd, Hjalmar, the watcher over 
the grave on Samsoe, guides Hervor to the 
place where Argantyr lies. The two pass the 
fire ; and Hervor, ‘‘ with runes of huge power, 
wakens her forbear and compels him to give 
her Tyrfing. Hjalmar, with whom she is in 
love, tries to take the sword from her, so as to 
be leader of the race; but it pierces his thigh 
and he bleeds to death. Hervor sings a drapa 
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over the dead man, and then sternly leads her 
warriors home. Whether Mr. Corder, who is 
his own librettist, has modified the story ac- 
cording to his fancy, or whether he has followed 
some other version of the legend than that 
contained in the famous Hervarer Saga, we 
cannot say. He writes in rhymed alliterative 
verse— good stirring lines ; and up to the ‘‘ fire” 
scene the interest increases. But the conclusion 
appears unsatisfactory. The simple sailing 
away of the maiden in the Saga is tame, but 
Mr. Corder scarcely improves matters by her 
strange and sudden love for the shepherd. The 
struggle for possession of the sword reminds 
one of the contest for pre-eminence, as related 
in another Saga, between Hjalmar and his 
friend Oddur before the fight at Samsoe. With 
regard to the music, all we can venture at pre- 
sent to say is that representative themes are used, 
and that the general style shows the influence 
of Wagner. From the pianoforte score one can 
gain but a vague idea of the effect which the 
music is likely to produce. It is a real orches- 
tral score arranged for piano, not composed at 
the piano and afterwards arranged, as is some- 
times the case. It is evidently a work which 
the composer has written with zest and courage. 


Pianoforte Method. Edited and fingered by 
J. Robinson, (Reid.) This book is arranged 
according to the usual plan—rudiments, 
exercises, and little pieces. The ‘‘ Trio” 
from the Funeral March of Chopin, marked 
‘* Funeral March,” would give a child no idea 
of the march rhythm, to say nothing of such 
transcriptions, which are objectionable. The 
table of ‘‘ Twelve Major Scales” requires a note 
of explanation. How otherwise can the learner 
understand the sudden transition from five 
sharps to six flats? Why should ‘ count very 
evenly ’’ be written specially over No. 16? In 
the table of terms the Italian words da and dal 
are both translated ‘‘by”; and méme, the 
French adjective, is given without the circum- 
flex. In books for the young everything should 
be as exact as possible. 


The Secret: » Cantata for Young Folks, 
written by G. Vickers, music by J. Robinson 
(Reid), contains songs, duets, and choruses, 
The music is extremely light. The two last 
numbers please us best. The pianoforte part 
of the opening chorus is not written in a very 
comfortable manner. 


Six Vocal Duets, by the same composer (Reid), 
are more interesting. The music is smooth and 
rhythmical. ** Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind” and ‘‘ Lovely May” (Nos. 4 and 5) are 
effectively written. 


Tittle Red Riding-Hood, Operetta, by the same 
composer (Reid), has some pleasing numbers, 
and altogether shows more character than ‘‘ The 
Secret ’ mentioned above. 


A Hundred Fathoms deep. By W. H. Jude. 
(Reid.) This song for bass voice has good 
style and expression. The accompaniment is 
cleverly arranged. 


Come tome. Song by W. Wadham. (Reid.) 
The first part in minor, quiet and melancholy, 
is well suited to the words. The closing sec- 
tion in major is somewhat commonplace. The 
last bar but one is written in a curious manner, 
four crochet chords tied instead of a semi- 
breve chord. 


Look before you leap and Mary Queen of Scots. 
Two songs by Gerard F. Cobb. (Reid.) The first 
isa bright, pleasing little song for mezzo- 
soprano. In the second, which tells us of the 
queen, first in prosperity and then in misfor- 
tune, the music is unequal in merit. The 
latter part is the better. 


i The Lyric Gavotte and Amphion March, by H. 
Hawkins (Reid). Two pianoforte pieces, The 








first is light and pretty, but scarcely original.| Puck, by G. Papini (Hutchings), isa good 
The octave passage in the middle section is | transcription for violin and pianoforte of ‘‘a 
not in character with the rest of the music. | fairy tale by Gustave Ernest.” 


he Hee & of. eneetaney Eine. Happy Days. Polacca for pianoforte. By 


Salamanca, Spanish Valse, by W. A. Bettridge | ¢, Bohm. (Hutchings.) A light and excellent 
(Reid), is easy and tuneful, but the coda contains | jittle piece for young players. 


some not very pleasing harmonies. The title- J. 8S. SHEDLOCK. 
page shows a strange mixture of English and 
French. 

Trois Morceaux de Salon. By J.J. Haakmann. AGENCIES. 


(Woolhouse.) Three short and effective pieces | London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smita & Son, 
for pianoforte. The second is the least attrac- 186, Strand 
tive of the set. » acrand. 


Fueille @ Album, for violin and piano, by the | Copies of the Acapemy can also be obtained 
same (Woolhouse). A flowing and graceful | ¢yery Saturday morning in EvinsurGH of 


ang Coen — } Mr. Menzizs; in DuButn of Messrs. Eason 
The East Indian and Afternoon in February. 


T wo songs by the same. (Woolhouse.) They are & Sox, 40, Sackville-street; im Man- 
both pleasing. The first has a tuneful melody, | cHesTER of Mr. J. Heywoop. Ten days 
and a graceful accompaniment. The second after date of publication, in New Yorx, 
shows good expression and feeling. of Messrs. G. P. Purwam’s Sons. 

Song of the Brook, Sketch for Pianoforte, by 
J. Cliffe Forrester (Woolhouse), has a pretty | = 
melody for the left hand, but a monotonous 





























accompaniment for the right. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

Meditation. For piano and violin or violon- - 
cello. By G. St. George. (Woolhouse.) An THE ACADEMY. 
effective drawing-room piece. 

Les Contrastes. Gavotte. By T. H. Frewin. WASAEES SF ASCerCE 
(Woolhouse.) A clever and showy piece, with, Hatr- | Quar- 
as its title suggests, some good contrasts. YRARLY-| Yeanty.| TERLY. 

Voices of the Air. By J. L. Roeckel. 20418204 \86¢ 
(Hutchings.) A quiet well-written ballad for | 1¢ obtained of a Newsvendor or 
contralto. ata Railway Station . .|/013 0|0 6 6/0 8 8 

r i Including Postage to any part 0 310 

The Two Voices. By Ignace Gibsone, | _ of the United Kingdom . il 015 2/0 7.7 

(Hutchings.) A simple but not uneffective | ins eo eee eay, tna, a 

















pianoforte piece. China,a&c. . . . .|017 4108 8 





W. H. SMITH & SON'S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
168, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 





1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smiru & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines 
and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, 
from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots 
a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge 
of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at a time 
is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for 
the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 


4,—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of vol:-nes which the Country terms assign to the amount they 
subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the 
London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Smrru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
eases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least ¢wtce as many titles of works as 
they wish to exchange. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and 








can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries, 











